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NOTES 


WE are near the end of a memorable year—a year 
which brings the whole civilised world to the threshold of 
anewera. The force of a new and sane Imperialism is 
marking out a fresh line of division not alone among the 
nations, but also among our own political parties at home. 
In his now historic letter to Mr. Morley Sir William 
Harcourt carefully avoided any direct reference to this 
new force at work in British affairs, but it held a foremost 
place in his mind when relinquishing the Liberal leader- 
ship in the House of Commons. We quote, as closely as 
such verbal expressions can ever be quoted, the words he 
himself used a few days ago in explanation of a step which 
personal reasons alone could hardly explain. 


‘‘TuHe Liberalism of the future,” said Sir William 
Harcourt, ‘‘has broken with the Liberalism of the past, 
and at 71 years of age I cannot change my faith, 
Schooled as I have been in the old Liberalism, I cannot 
approve of some of the Imperial commitments which the 
new Liberalism is light-heartedly undertaking. It is idle 
for me to attempt to lead such a Liberalism as this.” 


Now had Sir William Harcourt been the mere trimmer 
that his political enemies allege him to be, he would have 
trimmed his sails to the new breeze. That he has not 
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done so must, however we differ from his view, be counted 
to him for righteousness. In this new light his resignation 
is in line with the best traditions of British statesmanship. 


Ir is, we see, denied, with a show of authority, that 
the Liberal leaders have, as sequel to Sir William 
Harcourt’s resignation, agreed upon his successor in the 
leadership of the Liberal party in the House of Commons. 
That denial is, of course, beyond question, for the choice 
lies not with the leaders of the party, but with the Liberal 
members of Parliament when next they assemble at St. 
Stephen’s. But it will not be denied that authoritative 
approaches have been made to Mr. Asquith with a view 
to his nomination for leadership, and that Mr. Asquith has 
felt himself bound, by reason of the claims of his practice 
at the Bar and by other reasons, to decline the nomination. 
It will not, moreover, be denied that authoritative approaches 
have also been made to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
and that, as plans at present go, he will, when Parliament 
meets, come before the assembled Liberal members with 
such recommendations as must ensure his election to the 
place left vacant by Sir William Harcourt. 


XMAS EVE 


‘‘Hang up your stockings, like good children, and 
perhaps one of you may get the Leadership.” 

‘“« May we all hang up our stockings ?” 

‘* Yes, all of you.” 

‘* Little Willie too?” 

‘¢ Well—— little Willie needn’t.” 


Tue United States Ambassadorship to this country is 
still vacant, but it may be taken for granted that it will 
presently be occupied by Mr. Choate, said to be one of the 
ablest men at Mr. McKinley’s disposal. Mr. Choate is a 
lawyer in large practice in New York—a staunch Re- 
publican—a man of unstained name. So it would seem 
that, in accrediting him to this country, Mr. McKinley 
would be maintaining the tradition of his predecessors who 
gave us of their best. 


Tue Carlist cloud grows daily darker over unhappy 
Spain, and it bodes ill that one of the great London dailies 
has already despatched its war correspondent. Both 
combatants in the coming struggle—the Queen Regent 
and Don Carlos—are striving their utmost to secure the 
Pope’s blessing. Don Carlos is supported by the priest- 
hood of Spain ; the Queen Regent by the Austrian Court, 
whose influence with the Vatican is mighty. The great 
need of Don Carlos is said to be money. It is said also 
that a well-known British Peer, a fervent Catholic, has 
placed all he has, and more, at the disposal of the Pre- 
tender, in which case he has brought himself, when war 
breaks out, within easy reach of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, as interpreted by Lord Russell’s judgment in the 
Jameson case. 


Lorp Cromer’s warning that all posts in the public 
service of Egypt are reservcd as far as possible for 
Egyptians is in wise accord with the policy England has 
carried out in India and the Colonies. Just because we 
have for now many years resolutely refused to exploit our 
dependencies for our own exclusive benefit, and have endea- 
voured, often at great risk and expense, to administer them 
through their own people, our dependencies have been 
contented and, for the most part, prosperous, France 
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justifies the expenditure of public money in colonisation 
on the double ground that ‘‘ it is necessary to provide” 
posts “for the sons of honest Frenchmen, and markets 
for the exclusive use of French merchants and manufac- 
turers.” Therefore she has failed as a colonising Power. 


CrETE now ranks with Bulgaria, the Congo Free 
State, and Greece itself, among the treaty-made little 
States of the century, and Prince George, as High Com- 
missioner for the Powers, among the minor sovereigns. 
If he should turn out to be a wise choice, or if his sub- 
jects, Christian and Mohammedan alike, turn Laodicean 
for the space of a generation, Crete might at last be quiet 
and prosperous. 


Tue Dupuy Ministry, for all its fine professions, has in 
turn succumbed to the Evtat-Major, and is now as hostile 
as any of its predecessors to the Judicial arm of Govern- 
ment. The past week has, unhappily, put it beyond doubt 
that the Ministry takes its orders from the General Staff 
of the Army, and is resolved to thwart the Court of 
Cassation in its inquiry into the Dreyfus case. But the 
Dreyfus case is not the explosive that threatens destruction 
to the Republic. The trial of M. Urbain Gohier for his 
book against the French military system is down for 
December 27, and it is as certain as sunset that the Chiefs 
of the Army, the Z¢at-Major, will again, without scruple 
and at all hazards, intervene as they did in the trial of 
M. Zola; whose prophecy of ‘‘a bath of blood” for 
France grows daily surer of fulfilment. 


Wir#H an all-British cable to construct, with mail 
services needing more liberal subsidies to enable them to 
serve the Empire as they might, with ‘‘ undeveloped 
estates ” idle for want of railways, with the West Indies 
appealing for help—with all these calls upon her purse 
England’s Christmas wish for the Tsar is that he 
may be able to persuade his ally and his next- 
door neighbour, but, above all, his own Ministers, 
to accept his Rescript and pledge themselves, with 
respect to armament, to maintain the sfatus guo. We 
will not, because we dare not, be outdone in the struggle 
forced upon us by the Continental Powers ; but they have 
only to cease arming, and straightway we shall follow 
suit; for we have better uses for our money. In her own 
wise and simple way the Queen has once again echoed her 
people’s desire—‘‘to do their daily task in peace and to 
have a little fringe of play.” 


HEADLEss though it be, the spirit of Liberalism seems to 
stalk abroad to some purpose. It is only some weeks 
since the House of Commons was attacked upon its 
license, or rather its want of license. A day or two ago the 
Dowager-Empress of China broke through a custom that 
was ancient in Neolithic times. And now the Surveyor of 
Taxes has just sued the Middle Temple, that time-honoured 
stronghold of the Common Law, for not paying inhabited 
house duty on the Hall and Library. The case came, by 
way of appeal, before a divisional Court consisting of 
Justices Wills and Bruce. It was decided that the 
Honourable Society is liable upon its Hall, but not upon 
its Library. Presumably the Inner Temple, Gray’s Inn, 
and Lincoln's Inn are in the same position, so the Surveyor 
of Taxes may congratulate himself on having killed four 
fat birds with one stone. 
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Last week we accused the retail butchers of defraud- 
ing their customers. We said that the retail butcher 
daily sells imported meat as “‘ best English,” and pockets 
the difference between the two prices, in addition to per- 
petrating the misrepresentation. An evening contempo- 
rary has been investigating this matter, and the butchers 
admitted ‘‘that such a practice might exist, with the 
added plea that it might not operate to the disadvantage 
of the buyer, or give the retailer larger profit than he 
would gain if he really sold English meat.” But this 
answer is hardly satisfactory. We are a Free-trading 
community, and we are a Free-trading community mainly 
because we wish our consumers, and especially our poorer 
classes, to profit by the open market which we have thus 
instituted. And the retail butcher, taking advantage of 
the excusable ignorance of the non-expert, deliberately 
pockets money which belongs, not to him, but to the 
consumer. This is a state of things which cannot be 
allowed to continue. 


Tue Board of Agriculture is doing excellent service to 
natural history by the issue of tiny monographs on the 
wild creatures found on farms. The two latest of these 
pamphlets are devoted respectively to the barn-owl and 
the wagtail. A few years ago the former of these was in 
danger of extinction. In its white plumage it has the ill- 
luck to look well when set up, and accordingly for a long 
time was victimised by the bird-stuffer. As many as fifteen 
newly caught specimens have been seen in a single shop 
early in the breeding season, which, of course, is the 
favourite time for obtaining them, since the plumage is at 
its best then. On the other hand, we know of several 
little farms in the North where it has long been as much 
the custom to keep a tame owl actually in the barn as 
it is to have a stable cat, the one being as good a 
mouser as the other. 


THE pictorial postcard with its cheap and gaudy view 
of Heidelberg, Florence, or Lucerne, as the case may be, 
sprawling all over it, and your correspondent’s remarks 
crowded illegibly into a corner, is to most of us, probably, 


a singularly irritating production. But evidently from the 
three thousand odd specimens contained in the collection 
opened in Regent Street, its popularity is considerable, 
and one can only hope that a peculiarly idiotic craze, 
which has spread all over the world by this time, like the 
influenza or the Union Jack, will not attack these islands 
in too malignant a form. If, as Ruskin declared, flowers 
at railway stations are out of place, so certainly are pic- 
tures on postcards. It seems that the Swiss Postal 
authorities started the fad in 1883. Happily few artists of 
any note—Mucha, the well-known French designer, is one 
of the exceptions—have yet thought it worth while trying 
their hands at the game. Otherwise the cult would, no 
doubt, soon assume alarming proportions. From the 
artistic point of view most of the examples now on ex- 
hibition—a few of the Chinese and Japanese hand-coloured 
cards excepted—are quite contemptible. We only hope it 
will not occur to Phil May, or Raven Hill, or some 
other famous black-and-whitist, to lend his support to the 
mania. Then there were no help for us. 


WHEN it was announced with due flourish of trumpets 
that the Colonial Office had decided to establish and sup- 
port a school for the study of tropical diseases, the public 
and the medical profession applauded. Seeing that more 
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than half the so-called ‘‘ tropical fevers” are due to infec- 
tion, and not to climate, and may be absolutely prevented 
by proper sanitary measures, the value of the step was 
seen to be enormous. But, alas! here satisfaction ended. 
The place selected for the school was a small branch sea- 
men’s hospital at the Albert Docks—a most inaccessible 
situation, and also extremely unsuitable for residential 
students. The hospital accommodations are so inadequate 
that £ 16,000 will, they say, have to be spent in additional 
buildings, to which the Colonial Office contributes only 
£3,500, leaving £12,500 to be supplied by public subscrip- 
tion. Similarly, the annual expense of maintenance will 
be 4 3,000, towards which the Government promises only 
£1,000 a year in candidates’ fees, leaving the charity of 
the public to supply £2,000. Lastly, the Colonial Office 
omitted to consult any of the great medical bodies, colleges, 
or even the staff at the Seamen’s Hospital, whose first inti- 
mation of the scheme was the appearance in the public 
Press of their names as teachers of the new school. In 
view of all this, can we wonder at the memorial now signed 
by prominent and representative men of the profession, 
several of whom have been announced as probable lecturers 
in the school, urging a careful reconsideration of the whole 
plan of operations? Mr. Chamberlain takes a keen interest 
in the subject—witness his intended presence at the 
next dinner of the School—and he should look to this 
matter. 


By no means the least important and significant event 
of the week is the great meeting of the Society for the 
Prevention of Consumption, held on Wednesday, by 
invitation of the Prince of Wales, at Marlborough House. 
As is well known, since the epoch-making discovery of 
Koch, ‘‘ consumption” is simply an invasion of the lungs 
by a special germ, the tubercle-bacillus. It is only one of 
its many points of attack, although by farthe commonest and 
most fatal. It may settle in the joints (‘‘ white swelling”) ; 
in the spine, producing nine-tenths of all cases of hump- 
back and spinal abscess ; in the skin and its glands, when 
we call it scrofula; and in children, in the bowels and 
their glands, and upon the brain-coverings (meningitis). 
In fact, this single bacillus is a perfect Pandora’s box of 
evils. 


UNFORTUNATELY its recognition has as yet given us no 
direct assistance in the cure of the disease when estab- 
lished, all germicides capable of destroying the germ in 
the body becoming poisonous to the patient long before 
they are strong enough to affect the bacillus. But it has 
given us an enormous advantage in the prevention of the 
evil. And it is to this end that the Society has been 
organised. The methods to be adopted are threefold :— 


1. Inasmuch as the disease is spread by the blowing about 
of the dried expectoration of consumption in which the bacilli 
are present in enormous numbers, sufferers and their families 
are to be educated to see that their sputum is promptly 
destroyed by fire or sterilised. If this is done, there will be 
little need to isolate patients, as their breath does not contain 
bacilli, nor does the air of their rooms, except through dried 
sputum. 

2. As cattle are extremely subject to the disease, and 
especially dairy cows, to organise a rigid inspection of all 
dairies’ milk and meat, to prevent the introduction of the 
germs into the body by these means. 

3. To provide Sanatoria in which patients can be treated 
at a low or nominal cost immediately upon the rocognition of 
the disease. 
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Now the third method is vital, for although no germi- 
cide has yet been found of value in treatment, yet happily 
there is one remedy of great and increasing value, and 
that is fresh air and sunshine. By this alone, aided of 
course by rest and careful feeding, our best sanatoria can 
now hope to cure from thirty to sixty per cent. of all cases 
brought at a reasonably early stage. The method of its 
application looks heroic. Patients who have been avoiding 
a chill as they would poison are gradually hardened until 
they can lie all day upon open porches in the dead of 
winter, and sleep in rooms with half the glass out of the 
window-frames. A hot climate is not necessary; a fast, 
bright, dry cold is better, The Society thus has the best 
of grounds for expecting results of inestimable value from 
efforts which are perfectly feasible. Already, by improved 
drainage, housing, and feeding, the death-rate by con- 
sumption in England has been reduced in thirty-five years 
from 120,000 per annum to 60,000. Thirty-five years 
more, with the means now at our disposal, ought to see 
the disease extinguished. All over Germany, Switzerland, 
and America sanatoria are springing up: is England, the 
mother of sanitary reform, going to lag behind? If the 
notable gathering this week and the speeches of Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, the Minister of Agriculture, and 
His Royal Highness are any indication, she will not. 


SURELY a canary ought to be ‘“‘ canary-colour,” and 
yet at the Canary Show at the Aquarium the other day 
white, orange, cinnamon, buff, and green birds were 
masqueraded under that name. More puzzling still, 
several of the most vividly coloured birds were listed as 
‘* colour-fed,” as if, like the beauties of the stage, their 
complexions could be altered at will. And such is literally 
the case. Thirty years ago, when Bates, in his classic 
‘* Naturalist on the Amazons,” reported that certain tribes 
of Indians there were in the habit of catching a species of 
green parrot and producing brilliant yellow and red mark- 
ings in its plumage by feeding it upon the fat of a siluroid 
fish, the story was met with blank incredulity or accepted 
with polite reserve, as a very stiff variety of ‘‘ travellers’ 
tale.” But within a very few years an equally remarkable 
possibility was accidentally discovered by the German 
peasants engaged in canary-breeding, and from them its 
knowledge has spread through ‘‘ the fancy.” 


AND so birds are nowasregularly and systematically bred 
for bright colours as they formerly were for brilliant song. 
Indeed, the mere ‘‘ singing canary” seems to be looked 
upon in a fancier’s show with almost the disdain bestowed 
upon a simple ‘‘ homing” pigeon in a display of fantails 
and pouters and carriers, or a ‘ pit-game” among his 
gorgeous and haughty ‘‘exhibition” fellows. The first 
substance which was found to possess the power of 
affecting the colour of birds when introduced in their food 
was cayenne pepper. For a long time this only was 
used, but experience showed that it distressed the bird’s 
stomach, as is not hard to imagine, ultimately under- 
mining its constitution. Fortunately it was found that 
marigold fiowers, freshly picked and given to the birds 
three times a day, would produce even more brilliant 
effects, although not with quite the same certainty. And 
now most birds are ‘‘ coloured” (like meerschaums) upon 
a diet of this much more enjoyable and esthetic salad. 
Certain fanciers prefer to use tomato-skins, which are said 
to be equally efficacious, although perhaps not quite so 
attractive to the birds. We are still unable by taking 
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thought. to add one cubit unto our stature, but we can 
cause the canary to change his colours, if not the leopard 
his spots. 


In an issue of the Zzmes of India, just to hand, appears 
an article upon a singularly gruesome subject. This is 
that of the prevalence of self-destruction among the British 
army in that country. During the present year, instances 
of such rash conduct, on the part of our n.c.o’s and 
private soldiers stationed in the various cantonments 
there, have been distressingly frequent. According to 
statistics, the profession of arms furnishes by far the 
greatest number of suicides throughout the civilised world, 
and now it would appear that India has the unenviable 
distinction of being the country where the ratio is largest. 
Among the 75,000 British troops constantly stationed 
there, from 35-40 cases of suicide (duly reported as such) 
occur annually. This, however, does not, it is to be 
feared, account for the real total of those who encompass 
their own deaths, for it is undoubtedly a fact that the 
merciful verdict of ‘‘ accidental death” cloaks, in several 
instances, cases of premeditated self-destruction. Yet no 
satisfactory reason can be assigned for this melancholy 
state of affairs ; at any rate, the old cry of ‘‘ neglect ” can 
no longer be raised, as the soldier in India has experienced 
to the full the effects of the wave of reform that has lately 
been spreading over matters military. His present condi- 
tions of life are incomparably in advance of those of even 
ten years back ; yet suicide—the last resource of the un- 
happy and the discontented—claims an increasing number 
of victims annually. Evidently, there is a weak spot 
somewhere in the military system as applied to garrison 
tife in India, and this it behoves the authorities to discover 
and amend without further delay. 


THE coming year will be a memorable one for theart- 
critic and the picture-lover. The New Gallery will shortly 
open with an exhibition devoted to the work of the late 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones ; Burlington House has secured 
as many of the Rembrandts as were available after the 
Amsterdam gathering; and later on in the year the 
Guildhall Galleries will be devoted to Turner. So splendid 
a series of exhibits augurs well for the new work of the 
year. For what artist will venture to inflict trash upon a 
public that has been nurtured on three such masters for 
some months preceding? At the Academy and at the New 
Gallery, therefore, we may hope for spring exhibitions 
beyond the ordinary in point of excellence. Why, by-the- 
bye, does not one of these institutions devote itself 
to a show consisting entirely of modern sculpture? Some 
such encouragement is needed, is even due to those that 
work in clay and stone. 


Tue Jedical Press and Circular complains that 
novelists are lavish with deaths and marriages, but 
seldom condescend to a birth. There is some truth in the 
charge. Births have, indeed, gone out of fashion. The 
novelist, too, has ceased to follow his hero and heroine 
into a last chapter, the sort of crowded ‘‘curtain” that 
Dickens, for example, added to his ‘‘ David Copperfield.” 
A large family is perhaps no longer considered a necessary 
ingredient of, and testimony to, domestic felicity. In 
Dickens’s day, apparently, no household was complete 
without an imposing array of young hopefuls and hope- 
fulesses. Another explanation of this dearth of domestic 
incident may lie in the fact that so many of our story- 
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writers are childless. Mr. Anthony Hope, who is re- 
proached with ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda” (‘‘ where there 
are on an average five deaths to a chapter, with not a 
birth in the whole book”), is a bachelor, and Mr. Marion 
Crawford, also instanced, is an American. Americans, be 
it noted, ignore the phenomena of reproduction as stead- 
fastly as the ostrich of the desert ignores his pursuers. 
Miss Corelli, too—but why pursue the Medical Press and 
Circular with further instances ? 


THE SECRET OF 1808 


UnuikE the arbitrary unit—three barleycorns laid end to 
end—with which your Briton in his rough and ready 
fashion measures space, the units with which all men 
measure time are rooted deep in the very nature of things. 
For Providence and Man alike the century is a natural 
period, the span of time within which a new order of 
events is begun and finished. At any rate, the closing 
years of the last four centuries have been climacterics in 
the career of the British, and the closing years of the 
nineteenth century bid fair to establish the rule. Con- 
sider how in 1897, all of a day, on the occasion of 
a great pageant and festival, a sense of oneness 
in aims and destiny flashed into the common con- 
sciousness of the Anglo-Saxon communities of the Em- 
pire, and so began that process of unification which only 
ten years before our wisest held to be, some impracticable 
and some undesirable. With the renascent pride of race 
has come back the old readiness, the old aptitude, for the 
tasks and risks of world-wide rule, and already the new 
order that must follow has begun in the disruption of one 
of the two great parties who alternately administered the 
expiring order. He who in Sir William Harcourt’s resigna- 
tion can see nothing more momentous than an incident of 
party, confesses himself blind to the things greater than 
party. That act, with the stir and clamour it has made, 
marks the bursting of the old bottles of the nineteenth 
century under the strain of the new wine—the Imperialism 
—of the twentieth century; and as such it will figure 
among ‘‘leading events” in the history books of the 
future. But the Anglo-Saxon race has two flags, the 
Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes; and under the 
Stars and Stripes also the same new wine is fermenting ; 
the old bottles are bursting. It is but another proof of 
the ‘‘ concatenation of human affairs” over which Bishop 
Butler used to ponder, that England in resuming, and 
America in assuming, an Imperial réle forgot their differ- 
ences, and for certain common ends and interests became 
as one. And because it witnessed this closer union of the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples, and the birth of the new spirit of 
which that union is the expression, 1898 will rank hereafter 
as the climacteric year of the century. 

But though it be the race to which a man, if he might 
choose, would elect to belong, the Anglo-Saxon is not sole 
tenant of this lessening world. He shares it with 
others whose fortunes play an increasingly large part 
in shaping his own. Never again will it be possible for a 
nation to lead a hermit life, such a life as Japan succeeded 
in leading for two centuries and a half, and the United 
States attempted to lead until the other day when she 
threw aside the Monroe doctrine as grown obsolete. Not 
in Europe only are the Great Powers in contact, as was the 
case until a few years back, but all the world over, with 
consequences which will require another century for their 
unfolding. But one consequence we already know and 
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feel in an increasing community of fortune with our co- 
tenants of the world; a community so intimate that the 
term ‘‘ foreign affairs” must be given a new meaning to 
accord with the fact that there are no foreign affairs which 
in any deep sense can be said to be foreignto us. Always 
it has been true that, as a great writer has said, ‘it is 
impossible to grasp the purport of the life of any people if 
it is regarded only from within. Such a history resembles 
a sentimental romance which records nothing but the 
feelings of an individual. The true history portrays the 
nation aS one among many, sharing in conflict and, in 
harmony a common life and a common fate.” Always 
this has been true, yet only within the last half-century, 
one might almost say only since the re-creation of the 
German Empire at Versailles, has it been felt as true. 
Even now, although the elements of a common life are 
beginning to appear, it is fair matter of opinion whether 
there be a fate common to the nations. If there be, then 
either Spain must again be great or all must in turn 
decay. 

But without looking so far ahead, the obvious fact of a 
common life suffices to prompt the question, And what 
has 1898 brought to our neighbours? Take first the 
Latin States—France, Italy, Spain. All three exhibit the 
same paralysis of the higher functions of government ; 
the same plentiful lack of the faculty of leadership; the 
same tendency to lose the sense of oneness and to dis- 
integrate into sects and parties. Their institutions are 
intact, but vanished or vanishing is the spirit which 
created them and once used them as the instruments of 
great purposes. In France the rift between the civil 


power and military power opened up by the illegal con- 
demnation of Dreyfus has widened until to-day it seems 


impossible that it should be closed again without violence. 
It is when she is in this predicament—her statesmen and her 
generals alike suspected and discredited—that the Fashoda 
incident awakens France to the hard fact that she must 
choose between naval pre-eminence and military pre- 
eminence, choice either way involving a curtailment of am- 
bition. Twice before in her history, under Louis XIV. and 
Napoleon, she has attempted to combine greatness by sea 
and by land, and twice she has failed. It is M. de Lanessan 
who warns her that she must choose again or fail again. 
For us her choice carries consequence, since France can 
only be pre-eminent at sea at our expense. In Italy we 
see a Power whose aims at no point conflict with 
ours, while her interests in the Mediterranean compel 
her to side with us in preventing it from becoming a 
Franco-Russian lake. Italy is therefore a friend, but 
a friend whose power to help in time of need would be 
limited not only by the infirmities which have overtaken 
the Latin race, but also by the penury and discontent laid 
bare by the Bread riots of the middle of the year. To 
Italy 1898 has brought no good thing. Nor to Spain, 
who, stripped of Empire, seems now about to be rent in 
twain by her own children. For Austro-Hungary the 
year, were it but a little longer, would be memorable as 
having witnessed the wreck of an Empire through the 
collision of the principle of nationality with parliamentary 
institutions. That the spectacle is delayed awhile is due 
wholly to a human tenderness of all towards their stricken 
Sovereign, who might well exclaim with our own Queen 
Elizabeth, ‘‘To be a king and wear a crown is more 
glorious to them that see it than it is pleasure 
to them that bear it.” Turning now for a moment 
to Russia and Germany, the virile Powers of the 
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Continent, we find that to them, as to ourselves, 1898 is 
closing with a promise of good. The Kaiser has done 
that which appears to make Germany heir-apparent of 
Turkey in Palestine and Syria; while in the Anglo- 
German Agreement negotiated in August he has buried 
the Kruger cablegram which launched the Flying 
Squadron, and has made England his well-wisher not only 
in Asia Minor but in certain other contingent expansions 
also. And Russia? Russia has got her will, or seems 
to be in a fair way of getting it, in Manchuria, and 
this with England’s ‘‘ Amen.” Whether the Amen means 
that England has made a virtue of necessity or has 
done a profitable deal does not yet appear. But in 
either case China is somewhat the smaller. Many 
may feel inclined to put the Tsar’s Eirenicon above 
the acquisition of Manchuria—to rank, indeed, as 
the chief event and characteristic of 1898. And they 
would be right if the intentions behind a good deed were 
the measure of its importance to the world; but they 
are not the measure; and it is to be feared that the main 
result of that deliverance will be but to re-emphasise the 
supreme fact that we are denizens of a universe which 
lives and moves and has its being in conflict, in war; and 
that the monarch is not yet born who will lead it into a 
more excellent way. 

Anyhow Christmas has come again, and we can but 
wish with the Tsar the old, old wish—Peace on earth and 
goodwill among men. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA: 
MR. JUSTICE HAWKINS 


Do we stretch a point in discussing Sir Henry Hawkins 
under this heading? His stage was the Royal Courts of 
Justice, the Old Bailey, the sittings at 
Assize, but he no longer plays his part 
there. The well-graced actor has left the 
scene of his labours and his triumphs. But we are over- 
whimsical: fitly or not, let us attempt to sum up the 
result, and, without fear, malice, or favour, pass judgment 
on a great judge. 

But was he, indeed, a great judge? The answer must 
be halting, or, at any rate, discriminative. He is no pro- 
found lawyer, he has not that vast store of erudition 
which (alas !) seemed to darken the counsel of the late Mr. 
Justice Stephen. Not his the varied learning of the 
present Lord Justice Vaughan Williams. Nor has he the 
literary tastes of the late Lord Chief Justice. His mind 
is not attracted by the romance of things distant in space 
and time—by the old immortal words of great thinkers. 
Nor, again, according to the current verdict of the Bar, 
was he a very good judge. Counsel were not anxious to 
have their cases tried before him. But how to deny his 
great merits, his remarkable personality ? Heis best sum- 
med up as the strong man of the Bench; his body was 
strong, his mind was strong, his will was strong, and 
all of him, as far as work goes, as strong to-day as ever. 
He did yeoman’s service in the Tichborne trial. As junior 
to Lord Coleridge, he was against the Claimant in the 
civil case, and he led for the Crown in the subsequent 
trial of Orton for perjury. The report of that mammoth 
cause céRbre occupies some seven thousand huge pages of 
print. In comparison with others, Sir Henry was brief; 
his opening speech fills three hundred pages, his summing 
up five hundred. He missed nothing, he threw no word 
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away, he had all those complicated facts at his finger 
ends; his must have been the greatest burden, yet the 
weight of part of that business, men thought, killed the 
late Mr. Justice Bovill, and fatally injured the constitution 
of the late Lord Justice Bowen, then a junior. All this is 
long years ago, and the other day Sir Henry, his eightieth 
birthday well behind him, was sitting at Assize day after 
day till well-nigh midnight, receiving with smiling indif- 
ference the angry protests of leading counsel. A strong 
man, indeed ! 


His knowledge ‘of law, if not stupendous, is amply 
sufficient for a judge of first instance. He has lived all 
: his life within the legal charmed circle. 

— His father was a solicitor; his mind was 

not distracted by a University education. 
He practised as a special pleader before he was called 
to the Bar in 1843. Even then he was only twenty- 
seven years of age. He did well from the first, and 
“took silk” in 1858. From then till his appointment 
as judge, in 1876, he was in every important case. A 
man must deserve such fortune if it be his. Each 
day to one so engaged brings a fresh store of legal 
and general knowledge. Sir Henry knows much of men 
and cities, and he clearly apprehends the darker and 
baser side of human nature. His intellect is like the 
searchlight ; it does not brighten the sky, but it falls with 
unexampled keenness on a particular spot. He has, one 
fancies, the conventional ideas and prejudices—possibly 
he cares not to go deeper—of his time and position ; but that 
seems to make him in touch with the everyday working 
world. He was called a ‘‘ hanging judge’’; but no case 
of injustice done by a capital conviction obtained before 
him has ever been proved. He was severe on every species 
of mean offence ; but, if the technical criminal was an un- 
fortunate being forced by adverse circumstances and 
cruel conditions into the dock, he ever tempered justice 
with mercy. 


Also Sir Henry looked his part. The gorgeous 
trappings of a judge became him well. His face was 
sternly handsome, the features clear, the 


the anya eye keen—the very face to wear under a 
wig always powdered with a coquettish 
nicety. His voice, though not loud, was perfectly clear, 


his enunciation slow and distinct—a remarkable figure ! 
His popular reputation was enhanced by a piquant 
contrast. He was fond of sport, and is still indeed a 
prominent member of the Jockey Club. Story after story 
is told of the figure he cut at Newmarket, the clothes he 
wore, and how broad their checks were; his ties which, 
‘‘angry and brave, Made the rash gazer turn his eye” ; his 
very stick a magic wand; his cigar a box of surprises. 
We cannot pause to dissect those entertaining myths ; 
but even the cautious and exact thinker must admit him 
“‘a doggy man.” His fox-terrier, Jack, was as well 
known as himself. The story of how it got hid under the 
judge’s desk in Court one day, how it barked, how the 
judge told the usher to “‘ Put out that dog,” and how the 
usher confessed to the judge that he could find no dog to 
put out, will scarce bear further repetition ; but the oft-re- 
peated picture at an assize town on his arrival is of rarer 
charm. The sheriff and his javelin-men would come in all 
their:glory to walk in procession with him, and would be 
vastly concerned to find him much more occupied with 
Jack than with the maintenance of judicial dignity. A 
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Judge of the Court of Appeal once reflected on Sir Henry 
for the inordinate amusement he had extracted from some 
trifling incident in the Court below. Yet there was some- 
thing attractive to the public in this singularly gay and 
light-hearted old man. Alas, that we must turn the page 
to tell of his shortcomings ! 


Punctuality is the courtesy of kings, and ought to be 
that of judges, for their lateness means loss of time to 
scores of people. Now Sir Henry for 


A “Tease” years was notoriously a late-comer, both 
at the beginning and after the adjourn- 
ment. Occasionally, indeed, when he had lulled every- 


body into a sense of security, he would appear to the 
minute. Probably nobody was ready, and then the cases 
were struck out right and left, and the judge vanished. 
An excellent joke; but——! An occasional late sitting in 
an assize town did not make up for this. Of course it 
was reported in the papers, and had rather a touch of 
‘‘ playing to the gallery” about it. In a passage-at-arms 
with an eminent Queen’s Counsel the judge said it was 
worse for the Bench than the Bar. This was not so, for 
counsel had to prepare the details of the case and plead, 
he to listen and direct. No light work, it is true, but 
surely without the drudgery of the other, and there is no 
real necessity for such sittings. Ordinary hours, z/ heft, 
are sufficient to do ordinary legal business. Again, whilst 
professing to save time, Sir Henry did, in fact, try cases 
with exceeding slowness. He had a passion for detail ; 
most of it not very relevant. Some cases are mere shams. 
He delighted to expose the sham, but he also delighted to 
do so at inordinate and preposterous length. He took an 
almost malevolent joy in crossing and exasperating the 
Bar, he declined to say what his arrangements were, and 
when or where or how he would try acase. He refused 
to release those in attendance, though there was no chance 
of their being wanted that day. He was (there is no other 
word for it) a ‘‘teaze”; he loved, like a late eminent 
Lord Chancellor, ‘‘to give them a lick with the rough 
side of his tongue.” He impartially, and apart from 
any question of merit, ‘‘tossed and gored” several 
counsel daily. 


Witnesses, too, were made the butt of his sarcasm for 
some real or supposed inexactness in their statement. 


Once a man hesitated about the oath, and 


Second Best only blandly smiled to the sarcastic obser- 


vations of the judge. ‘‘ Have you any 
religious belief whatever?” thundered his lordship. ‘I 
am very deaf” was the unexpected solution of the diffi- 
culty. Sometimes, too, he was foiled by the mere stupidity 
of a dense or perhaps slightly fuddled witness, who grinned 
vacuously at all the sarcasm. Now and again the man in 
the box scored bravely. A witness once described how the 
other side had broken his door with a beam used as ‘‘a 
battering-ram.” ‘‘ Did you ever see a battering-ram?” 
asked his lordship. ‘‘ Yes,” said the witness. ‘* Where?” 
‘*In the South Kensington Museum,” was the convincing 
answer. One other story. Somebody handed a tract to 
the Claimant during the Tichborne trial. ‘Give it to 
’Orkins; it must have been meant for ’Orkins,” said the 
accused. Perhaps it was. Perhaps Sir Henry might have 
pondered its lessons with advantage ; who knows ? 
And now he is gone from the Queen’s Bench Courts, 
and—one must confess it—there will, at any rate, be some 
lack of entertainment. 
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CHRISTMAS, 1808 


And the Light shineth in the darkness ; 
And the darkness overcame it not. 


Turo’ the gloom that held the nations, 

The night-enfolded nations, 

Like trumpet-call from castle wall a Prophet-voice rang 
clear : 

«Awake! the darkness lightens, 

O’er the East a new dawn whitens, 

© day divine, arise and shine, for lo! thy Light is here!” 


In the stress and strife of ages, 

Thro’ the sweep of twenty ages, 

The world has heard Thy servant’s word: ‘‘ The Life, the 
Light of men ” ;— 

Shine on earth’s weltering races ! 

Shine in earth’s shadowed places ! 

Shine o’er us here who keep with cheer our Christmastide 
again ! 


Break forth, as breaks the morning, 

Light of the Land of morning ! 

Roll back the cloud, man’s deathly shroud, of ignorance 
and sin: 

Fulfil the prophet-story, 

Shed all abroad Thy glory, 

And Christmas morn a world new-born once more shall 
herald in. 

H. C. S. 


IN A FAR COUNTREE 


WE had taken great pains to procure the orthodox dinner. 
Pretty and I had gone round to every poulterer’s in St. 
Gall, and asked plaintively for a Turke’. By degrees it 
had dawned on us that the right thing to ask for was 
a Truthahn, and later came the conviction that no 
Truthahn was to be had for love or money in all St. Gall. 
Zollikofer, a Swiss friend to whom we had explained our 
difficulty, knew the bird. There were three of them in 
the Zoological Gardens, he observed. They were the gift 
of a munificent fellow-townsman, and had been there 
some years. We thanked Zollikofer. Late that night 
Pretty and I were to be found in the Zoological Gardens. 
We only took two of the three turkeys, and we plucked 
them ourselves. 

Thus did it come to pass that when the fourteen 
members of the British colony at St. Gall sat down 
together in the dining-room of the Hoétel Linde on 
Christmas Eve, 188-, there was neither lack nor break in 
a menu that London itself could not have bettered. We 
were all of us young and all of us were interested in the 
local industry. The far-famed Swiss embroideries are all 
manufactured in or near St. Gall. 

Billing, the oldest man present, sat at the head of the 
table, and the rest of us were distributed down the sides. 
We drank Hungarian wine, and the waiters flitted round 
us with the soup. Palmer, of Walti & Co., had drawn up 
a programme which had met with universal approval, and 
Herr Balzari, of the Hédtel Linde (he had spent several 
years as cook in a London establishment), had guaranteed 
us a genuine Christmas dinner—always excepting the 
turkey, a deficiency, however, that Pretty and I had made 
good. The birds came on stuffed and brown, and were 
received with a burst of applause, and the wedding march 
from ‘‘ Tannhduser.” A piano stood in a corner of the room 
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and Duncan had brought his fiddle. We had all put on our 
evening clothes—Palmer called them ‘‘ full evening dress,” 
but then he wore a bright red handkerchief as well—and 
were uncommonly festive. The turkeys, though somewhat 
nervy and run down from exposure, were cheerfully de- 
voured, and when the dish was taken away our chairman 
gracefully proposed a vote of thanks to Pretty and myself. 
To this we as eloquently replied till the waiters turned up 
with Herr Balzari’s notion of a Christmas Pudding. Our 
host had been in London and had cooked there, but this 
Christmas pudding of his made us incline to the belief 
that when a serious effort like the present was in question 
he had been helped out by an English confrére. This 
plum pudding of his resembled the Austrian Empire—it 
neither pulled together nor held together. As a pudding 
it was not bad; there were currants and sultanas in -it, 
nor was its body altogether without flavour; but as a 
Christmas pudding it was unrecognisable. 

There were many toasts that night. Palmer had them 
allon his programme, and in addition there was a comic 
and local ditty which one of us had composed, and which, 
being of a vastly personal and confidential nature, was 
received with more applause than it rightly deserved. In 
particular, it held Garron up to popular ridicule. Garron 
was our black sheep, and the English colony had often to 
suffer for Garron’s misdeeds. We had barred him out 
this evening, and in a small place like St. Gall the action 
was significant. Garron’s barring out would spread, and 
the Swiss would know that the English colony did not 
identify itself with Garron and Garron’s misdeeds. 

The waiters came and went, and all the bottles were 
left standing on the table, so as to facilitate the morrow’s 
reckoning. We drank to those at home, and to ‘‘ the 
ladies.” We were very happy, and the waiters were 
delighted with us. We sang all the songs we knew. 
They were stale songs, learnt ages ago at home, and 
some were drawing-room ; but most of them hailed from 
music-hall or smoking concert. The waiters listened and 
beamed uponus. But there was one feature of the evening 
which delighted them far more than all our songs and 
speechifyings. Somebody had sent Billing a set of boxing- 
gloves as a Christmas gift, and he had brought his present 
along with him this evening. He produced the gloves, and 
we admired them and tried them on, and then somebody 
had pushed the tables aside and made room, and the next 
thing we saw was Pretty and Carpenter sparring like a 
couple of young game-cocks. It was a funny sight, this 
handsomely furnished dining-room lit with clusters of 
electric lamps, we men in evening dress, and then that 
cleared space with Pretty and Carpenter hopping round 
shrieking with laughter. We almost fought for 
those gloves. There was something more English 
and home-like about them than anything we had 
extracted from our poached turkeys and _ spurious 
plum pudding. No crowd of schoolboys could have 
been more eager than we. Palmer in ‘‘full evening 
dress ” stood up to Boff, who made his eyes water with a 
carefully planted one on the nose. I was allowed half a 
round with little Johnny Beer, and Graham, who succeeded 
me, went for the roaring waiters who were laughing at us 
with the tears rolling down their cheeks. Outside the 
snow was inches deep on the ground, the Lake of Con- 
stance was all but frozen over, and thousands of lights 
showed where happy Swiss families were grouped round 
the Christbaum, with its candles burning and gifts for all 
piled round its foot. St. GALL. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
Tightening the Grip 


Wits the arrival of Lord Kitchener at Khartum, the 
carrying on of the telegraph to Fashoda will be actively 
prosecuted, as also that from Khartum, vzé Gedaref, to 
Kassala, which place will thus be put in communication 
with Cairo by two independent wires. It cannot be many 
weeks before at Fashoda Lord Kitchener will join hands 
with Colonel Martyr’s force, which by this time should be 
well on its way northward along the 1,200 miles of river- 
way separating, but also uniting, Lado and Fashoda. 
Once this junction is effected, the Sudan and Uganda and 
our East African Protectorate will be in effective communi- 
cation. In the latter administration a new native regiment 
is to be formed under the command of British officers. 
The regiment is to be at the disposal of Sir Arthur 
Hardinge, whose responsibilities cease at Kikuyu, on the 
Uganda road, but it may be taken for granted that, in case 
of need, it will be available for the support of our 
reorganised forces in Uganda. Further South, also, for 
the policing of the Nyassaland Protectorate, a new force 
is to be organised consisting of natives, with a core of 
Sikhs, and commanded by British officers. It is reported 
that, under an arrangement between the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the British South Africa Company, the territories 
of the latter adjacent to Nyassaland will also be policed by 
this new force. 


The Cables: a Spur for the Imperial Government 


Canada has once again led the way in Imperialism. 
There is reason to believe that the British Treasury would 
have been brought to acquiesce had Canada been content 
to contribute two-ninths of the cost of the all-British cable 
across the Pacific, leaving the United Kingdom to contri- 
bute three-ninths, and Australasia four-ninths. But Canada 
is in earnest in this bit of practical Imperialism, and though 
her commercial and strategical interest in the Pacific cable 
must be vastly less than is that of the Mother-land, she has 
—as our Ottawa correspondent foreshadowed she would— 
gone beyond all expectation, and put upon the counter a pro- 
posal to bear two-ninths of the cost. This public-spirited 
offer must shame the Imperial Government into action. 
The time has indeed come to grapple with this question 
of the cables of the Empire in a broad and statesman- 
like fashion. It is of an Imperial system of State-owned 
cables that the Empire stands urgently in need. Ex- 
perience has abundantly justified the action of the State 
thirty years ago in assuming control of the inland tele- 
graph system of the United Kingdom, and there are 
incomparably stronger reasons to-day for the State control 
of a cable system for the whole Empire. 


The South African Shipping Ring 


The Cape Government is calling for tenders for the con- 
veyance of mails between Southampton and Cape Town 
for a period of five years commencing October 1, 1900, 
and the Colony is being agitated by those who would 
wrest the contract from the two great Companies, the 
‘« Castle ” and the ‘‘ Union,” who now for many years have 
held it, and, holding it, have been able to control the rates 
for freight and passengers between the Mother-country 
and South Africa. It is argued that, mile for mile, these 
rates are higher than in any other mail services, and, 
further, that the contractors so use their contract as to 
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exclude all competition. Now, though both allegations 
are true, the case against the contractors is by no means 
established. For the exclusion of competition is not 
necessarily an injury to the Colony, and while the rates 
per mile may be higher than in other mail services, you 
may yet get more for your money in speed, or in 
comfort, or in shipping facilities. And so it proves. 
Pound for pound there are no steamers in the world, 
certainly no steamers under the British flag, on 
which passengers are so well done by as on those of 
the “Union” and ‘‘Castle” Companies. In speed they 
are excelled by the greyhounds of the Transatlantic 
services, and only by them; but with respect to cabin 
space and equipment and the comforts and delights of the 
table they are second to none, 

But it is with respect to freight rather than passage 
that complaints are loudest. On behalf of the South 
African consumer it is alleged that the ‘‘ Union” and 
**Castle” Companies and their merchant clients are in 
league against him, and that, but for the 10 per 
cent. rebate which the latter receive conditionally on 
not having shipped by any outside line, the South 
African consumer might benefit, like his Australian 
cousin, by the undercutting of fiercely competing 
services. But the argument will not bear the test of 
an all-round view. For the consumer is also a traveller 
and a British subject. Break the conditional monopoly 
which the present contractors have, on the whole, most 
judiciously exercised, introduce the unregulated cut-throat 
competition which prevails over most other ocean routes, 
and as a traveller your consumer must soon painfully miss 
the liberal treatment he now enjoys at sea; while as a 
British subject he would presently find himself, like his 
Australian cousin, affronted with piebald crews made up 
of every race except the British race. 

If South Africa is to continue to boast the exceptional 
quality of her ocean services, and yet insist on breaking up 
the existing arrangements between the shipping Companies 
themselves and their customers, the inescapable alternative 
is heavier mail subsidies. The Cape Government stipu- 
lates—and it is a truly patriotic stipulation—that “all ships 
to be employed in the conveyance of the mails must be, dona 


Jide, the property of British owners, and be built and regis- 


tered either in the United Kingdom or in one or other of 
Her Majesty’s Colonies or Dependencies.” In a similar 
spirit and to the same end it might be required that alf 
mail steamers should be manned by crews exclusively 
white, with a specified percentage of men of the Naval’ 
Reserve. And a further advance in average speed 
may now fairly be demanded. But in any arrange- 
ment it is only just to take into consideration the 
indisputable fact that the present contractors have 
never been laggards in keeping their vessels, with respect 
to size, speed, and equipment, thoroughly up-to-date. 


Our Little Wars 


North-West Frontier (7ndia).—This disturbance, which 
at one time threatened to become a ‘‘ little war” of the 
largest dimensions, may now be struck out of the list. 
What remains of it may safely be left to that able ‘‘ Poli- 
tical,” Major Deane. 

Sierra Leone.—No news, nor is there likely to be any 
until February, when the weather should permit of the 
free movement of the punitive column through Bai Bureh’s 
country. 

Nigeria.—No news 
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HOW TO HELP THE WEST INDIES 


THE suggestion we made in last week’s issue of THE 
OvuTLooK for the betterment of the distressed West Indies 
has excited widespread interest. ‘‘ What seems needed,” 
we then said, ‘‘ fora permanent and progressive betterment 
of the West Indies” is not merely the propping of a single 
product, but the substitution of a natural system.” It 
was urged that the Government should pursue the principle 
sanctioned in the Land Credit Ordinances, which provided 
a Government guarantee for the interest on loans made to 
small growers and others by development companies, and 
by reducing the minimum capital there insisted on 
(£100,000) bring the provisions of the ordinances within 
reach of local powers of initiative. The first effect would, 
we said, be to stimulate the small producers to new effort 
by affording new facilities and a fair inducement ; and we 
went on to suggest what co-operative methods and self- 
help organisation have done and are doing in transforming 
the social aspects of other foreign countries and British 
Colonies, and, in these later days, Ireland itself. 

The suggestion has brought us many letters of 
approval, of which we find room this week for four. 
The Earl of Stamford, it will be seen, fully supports the 
proposal, and gives reasons for the belief that the result 
must be most beneficial among coloured West Indians. Lord 
Stanmore, a former Governor of Trinidad, Mauritius, New 
Zealand, and Ceylon, also notes his cordial agreement with 
the general drift of our article. The Hon. T. A. Brassey 
believes that co-operative methods must be supported by 
countervailing duties on bounty-fed sugar, while Mr. 
Henry W. Wolff, perhaps the best known authority on 
People’s Banks, has so great a faith in the principles of 
co-operative credit that he would dispense with Govern- 
ment aid. We commend these contributions to the atten- 
tion of all who have the welfare of the West Indies at 
heart, and promise to follow them up in future issues with 
further important letters that have reached us. 


I.—THE EARL OF STAMFORD 


I have read with great interest the “ Suggestion” with regard to 
the West Indies in this week’s OUTLOOK. 

Credit is the present great need of the West Indies. It has 
sometimes occurred to me, how grand a return for capital invested 
might be secured by a single millionaire who would set himself to 
the task of developing some one West Indian island on strictly 
commercial principles. Possibly we may see such an experiment 
tried at no very distant time. Buta free hand, and some form of 
Government guarantee, would be required by anyone who might 
undertake the task. 

Your suggestion as to the minimum capital insisted on in 
connection with the Land Credit Ordinances of St. Lucia and 
other islands appears to be a very valuable one. Let the amount 
be lowered, and then there is every reason to hope that the 
Ordinances will become operative. 

Let credit be brought within the reach of the many, as well as 
of the few. It must be remembered that the vast majority of the 
West Indian population is of the negro race—a race which has 
made within a few generations an advance in civilisation probably 
unparalleled within the history of mankind—in those countries at 
least where it has been under the sympathetic tutelage of more 
highly developed races. 

The coloured West Indians are, I believe, ready to perceive 
and take advantage of the blessings of co-operation. Like the 
Irish, they have keen commercial instincts, and the recent 
triumphs of co-operation in Ireland, especially in dairying and 
in credit banks, are of good omen for the West Indies. Progress 
will be gradual, and the movement may for a while be a small 
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one—but the principles of co-operation, when clearly apprehended, 

appeal to the best instincts in human nature ; and such an appeal 

can never be made in vain. STAMFORD. 
15 St. James’s Place, S.W., December 17. 


Il.—LORD STANMORE 


The impolicy of putting all the eggs into one basket has been 
insisted on by me, over and over again, in the course of the last 
thirty years, so, of course, I am in agreement with the general 
drift of your article, though I would by no means commit myself 
to the scheme suggested in it. 

The Red House, Ascot, Dec. 16. STANMORE. 


IIIl.—HON. .T. A. BRASSEY 


I do not think that the suggestion made in the article in THE 
OUTLOOK is sufficient to meet the case. 

Excluding Jamaica and gold from British Guiana, 75 per cent. 
of the West Indian exports consists of products of the sugar-cane. 

I believe that countervailing duties on bounty-fed sugar, which 
would necessarily have the effect of increasing the price of sugar 
t> the British consumer, are the only sufficient remedy. 

24 Park Lane, W., Dec. 16. T. A. BRASSEY. 


IV.—HENRY W. WOLFF 


It seems a distinctly hopeful sign that journals like yours. 
should take up the cause of the poor cultivating population of the 
West Indies and advocate recourse in their interest to that best of 
all friends to the labouring poor, Co-operation. Since I have, 
perhaps more than any other man in the country, become 
identified with that particular form of co-operation which you 
specifically recommend, perhaps you will permit me to say just 
one or two words. 

I cannot altogether echo the words of approval which you 
bestow upon those not very successful efforts made in France 
and Germany to subsidise self-help with Government funds. No 
genuine co-operator is in favour of that. And with regard to what 
has happened in Ireland, allow me to point out that the Bill 
which has happily become an Act was brought in, not as a means. 
of inducing the Government to supply funds, but to enable the 
Congested Districts Board to use funds already voted. 

I readily grant that the case of the West Indies presents ex- 
ceptional features which might justify a Government advance 
answering to the pail of water poured into a new pump to set its 
sucker at work. owever, Government money, so I fear from 
what I have been told in competent quarters, is what we must 
make up our mind #of to expect. And, really, I hope that we shall 
be able to get on without it. The main point is this—that the 
West Indian negroes show great readiness to seize the idea and 
understand the principles of co-operative credit, which appears in 
practice the more rapidly understood and the more effective the 
more needy are the people for whose benefit it is introduced. 

Witness its easy triumph in the poor districts of Ireland as 
compared with the very slow progress made by the movement in 
wealthier England with its better education. It is the same thing 
in the poverty-stricken agricultural districts of Italy, where co- 
operative credit has effected locally an entire transformation. You 
would scarcely be likely to grant me space for telling here of its 
wonderful triumphs. I hold it to promise certain success in the 
West Indies all the more since Government favour has been 
promised me on behalf of the poor cultivators, where a good case 
can be made out, in ways really more useful and less equivocal 
than grants of money—more particularly in the shape of easy access 
to serviceable Crown lands and abandoned estates for cultivation, 
and of facilities for the development of co-operative organisation. 

Reform Club, S.W., Dec. 17. HENRY W. WOLFF. 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


MILORD SIR SMITH—DISTINGUISHED 
AMATEURS—LA POUPEE 


‘You should suit your diet to the kind of play you are 
going to see,” said the doctor when I had told him of the 
ravages which continual theatre-going was making in my 
constitution. ‘I'll send you a critic’s diet card.” He 
did, and from that card I make some extracts which may 
be useful to the public as well as the critics. Before 
seeing Ibsen the diet must be strictly vegetarian. (NMote— 
Eggs and milk may be taken before ‘‘ Hedda Gabler.”) 
Melodrama should be preceded by steak and kidney 
pudding, ‘‘ washed down” by stout. Against farcical 
comedy are the words “usual diet.” Lighter comedy is 
treated in a way that suggests personal experience, thus : 
‘‘Kettners ; Moét ’92.” This direction I followed and saw 
‘* Lord and Lady Algy” afterwards ; and discovered new 
beauties in that joyous comedy. Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s 
entertainments are considered seriously in this style— 
‘* Shakespearean performances—Make a light meal, in the 
middle of the day if possible. Cocoa and biscuits before 
starting for the Lyceum. JMJatinées—omit the cocoa, &c. 
When ‘Pelléas and Mélisande’ is played add liqueur ; 
mixed Chartreuse recommended.” All very well, but the 
card said nothing about musical comedy, and the next 
evening I had to see ‘‘Milord Sir Smith,” so I sent a 
hurried note asking for the proper menu. This was the 
reply—‘‘ Diet no good for musical comedy. You re- 
quire temporary paralysis of higher nerve centres. 
Call on your way to the theatre, and will administer gas. 
Effects only temporary.” The repetition of the word 
‘*temporary” alarmed me. How could I later affront the 
serious drama with paralysis of the higher nerve centres ? 
So I saw “‘ Milord Sir Smith” with my nervous system 
about normal. Viewed in that condition, it impressed me 
as the highest form of incoherent imbecility yet exhibited 
on the stage. Mr. Arthur Roberts has no faculty of im- 
personation, but as a droll he used to be amusing. He 
has, however, little variety and a very small range, and has 
so imbued his audience with his own style of thought that 
they see his jokes coming and laugh prematurely. He 
should renew his brilliance. Miss Ada Reeve has ap- 
parently finished her professional education in Paris, and 
has profited by her exemplars. She is ¢rs clown, gro- 
tesquely humorous, and can render a chansonette. The 
stage may be educational, but it should inform itself first. 
Why upset our dearly-bought knowledge of French 
genders? By this time, perhaps, the titles of those news- 
papers have been altered. 

One of the drawbacks to charity performances is that 
the audience and the artists change places. On reaching 
the Strand Theatre last Monday, I was startled by being 
offered a programme by Miss Spencer Brunton, whom I 
had last seen playing Lady Rosamund Tatton charmingly 
in ‘*The Liars.” On the stage were the Earl of 
Yarmouth and the Duke of Manchester, Lady Greville, 
and some professionals. There were two new one-act 
plays by Mr. Cosmo Hamilton. “ Patricia’s Quandary ” isa 
light, bright sketch which is rather above than below the 
average of curtain-raisers. ‘‘ Because of Biily Rudd” has 
the same quality of light dialogue, and a stronger story, 
and leads me to think that Mr. Hamilton has the art of the 
one-act play. He might attempt a story of more sub- 
stance, and allow himself more room, and earn our 
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thanks. Miss Lottie Venne acted a clever monologue by 
Mr. Brookfield with such vivacity and lightness of touch 
as to rouse the audience to enthusiasm. 

At the Prince of Wales’s Theatre ‘“‘ La Poupée” has 
been revived, with Miss Stella Gastelle as the mechanical 
doll and Mr. Edouin as the eccentric inventor. Of course 
‘* La Poupée” owed its success to its fresh and definite 
story, and to the high quality of the music, and no doubt 
other operettas with these qualities would succeed; but 
theatrical syndicates think it safer to produce imitations of 
the Gaiety pieces than to risk anything original. This 
comes of mixing the shopkeeper and the artist. 

C. G. C. 


ERNST VON DOHNANYI 


PerHApPs the musical year of 1898 now closed has hardly 
produced a more interesting figure than Ernst von 
Dohnanyi, the young Hungarian musician, whose brilliant 
achievements, alike as pianist and composer, have recently 
secured for him such widespread attention. In this con- 
nection be it observed that the London musical public may 
at least claim in this instance such credit as attaches to 
the prompt and adequate recognition of unannounced and 
unassuming genius. Probably not a dozen persons in 
London had so much as heard of this gifted youth’s exist- 
ence before he appeared at the Richter concert a month or 
so ago. Yet now his name on a concert programme is an 
unfailing draw, and his reputation is coupled without 
question with those of the foremost exponents of his art. 
The thing may not last, of course ; but so far as it goes it 
has been an entirely pleasing illustration of London’s 
readiness to recognise genius when it sees—or hears—it 
without the intervention of puff or clique. What, then, 
are von Dohnanyi’s chief claims to notice ? 

As a pianist his claims are certainly incontestable 
enough. Much cant and humbug are put forth in the 
name of criticism on the subject of piano-playing and 
pianists—their qualities and differences, how this one 
murders Schumann, while that one alone plays Chopin, 
how one is great in this, while the other is poor in 
that, and so on, till you wish that a few of the 
greatest could play behind a screen and then let their 
cocksure critics speak. Without attempting to lay down 
dicta of this type concerning von Dohnanyi’s playing, it 
will be enough here to assert that his superlatively great 
abilities under this head admit of no dispute. The 
principal characteristics of his playing? Supremely per- 
fect execution, of course; that goes without saying 
nowadays. Von Dohnanyi has little or nothing to learn 
in the matter of technique, and happily it is technique 
which in this instance is turned to the best possible 
account. Perhaps one might say that, considered inter- 
pretatively, the predominant qualities of von Dohnanyi’s 
playing are threefold—breadth, lucidity, and sanity. His 
readings are distinguished by admirable dignity and large- 
ness ; his musicianly grasp of structure and form makes 
for clearness and balance; his sincerity keeps him free 
from affectation and sensationalism. As a pianist at least 
his position is assured. 

And as a composer his achievements are even more 
noteworthy, for the simple reason that your composer of 
promise is so much more rare a creature now-a-days than 
your great executant. The world is overstocked with 
great pianists, and another one more or less is a matter 
of little moment. Not so with actual music makers. Here 
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the utter dearth of real genius is quite the most serious 
feature of the entire musical outlook at the present time. 
Literally there is not a single really great composer now 
living. Dvorik has done some good things, Grieg 
pleases many, Richard Strauss is promising, and many 
more have talent. But the long-awaited one tarries. 
The successor of Brahms and Wagner, of Beethoven 
and Mozart, has still to appear. Without assuming 
too much, the advent of a youthful composer showing such 
promise as von Dohnanyi is therefore an event of the 
utmost interest. A few only of his compositions have been 
heard in London so far. But all have arrested attention 
and curiosity. Take his quintet, heard at the Popular 
Concert on Saturday last. The repertory of chamber 
music has not been increased by a more interesting com- 
position for a very long time. Here are inspiration, indi- 
viduality, high purpose, and brilliant technical accomplish- 
ment going to the making of a work which has charm and 
interest for the attentive hearerin every movement. And 
some of his piano works which have been heard have 
proved no less attractive and no less deserving of serious 


attention. Manifestly, a youth who has done so much may 
do much more. May he prove the one we wait for ! 
H. A. S. 
IN PASSING 
NO MORE 


Nay, then, what can be done 
When love is flown, 
When love has passed away ? 
Sit in the twilight grey, 
Thinking how near he was, 
Thinking how dear he was, 
That is no more to-day ! 


How can the-day be fair 
Love may not share ? 
How day go by, 
Hearing no fond words said, 
With no dear kisses shed— 
O, how can love be dead, 
And yet not I? 


By Ina Coolbrith, from “ Songs from the Golden Gate.” 


Here is an item from the British Museum Catalogue :— 


“ BRIDGES (Robert Seymour). The Growth of Love. 
A poem in twenty-four Sonnets. 
See GROWTH.” 


Such a piece of cataloguing might, perhaps, be capped as 
thus :— 
“ MEREDITH (George) Lord Ormont and his Aminta. 
A novel. 
See DEBRETT.” 


Whilst a troop of Australian horse out Mudgee way was rest- 
ing after drill,a private, running his charger alongside one of the 
officers, lighted his cigarette from that of his superior. The 
latter took this in good part, but said: “In the British army you 
could not have done this, Harry.” “Right you are,” was the 
prompt reply, “but in the British army you would not be an 
officer.” So they tell the tale in Australia. 


Most of us, it seems, have been too hard on the male bird. He 
has generally been written down a selfish creature. If anyone should 
be able to settle the point, itis Mr. R. Kearton, who, by means of his 
ingenious birding appliances, brings us very near, indeed, to the 
domestic life of birds and beasts. In his delightful “ Wild Life at 
Home” he tells us that the males of many species of birds share 
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family cares to a far greater extent than is supposed. One day he 
erected his rubbish heap close to a chaffinch’s nest containing a 
brood of five half-grown. young ones, and took up his station 
inside. The male bird fed the chicks four times for the female’s 
once, and when he had distributed his harvest of caterpillars most 
impartially amongst his clamorous sons and daughters, he attended 
to the sanitary requirements of his little establishment. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES 


You are coming, Christmas roses, 
Dreary winter days to cheer, 

We shall wreathe you into posies 
In the twilight of the year. 

Now that winds are moaning sadly, 
And the beck sings out of tune, 

We shall welcome you as gladly 
As we did the rose of June. 


Other roses, brighter, rarer, 
’Mid the festal lights shall glow ; 
Living roses even fairer 
Blushing ’neath the mistletoe. 
Sweeter than their sisters—never 
These shall with the days depart, 
But will surely bloom for ever 
In the garden of the heart. 
F. B. DOVETON. 


They do things differently in America. The Society for the 
Promotion of Agriculture might learn a little from the following 
invitation issued by the Members of the Fort Worth Stock 
Yards Company, in Fort Worth, Texas, on the back of their 
business envelopes. It may be well in noting the cheapness of the 
fare to remember that Fort Worth is the gateway of the Wild 
West, on the Mexican border, some thousand of miles from many 
of the States :— 

Fort Worth, Texas, 
will entertain the 
Farmers’ National Congress, U.S.A. 
Dec. 6 to 14, 1898. 
In scope and importance this organisation stands at the 
head of its class. 
One Fare, Plus $2, tickets good for twenty-one days, is the 
railroad fare from most points in the United States. 

Among the features of the entertainment will be a Great 
Rough-Riding and Roping Contest, a Great Old-Time Negro 
Cake Walk, One or More Social Receptions, the whole to 
wind up with a Big Excursion free to delegates to the Congress 
and with a ridiculously low rate to everybody else. This is 
the best opportunity ever offered you to see Texas, to have a 
good time at little expense, and to take an interesting outing. 
The excursion will travel in the daytime exclusively, and will 
stop from half a day to a day and a half at each of the follow- 
ing cities : Waco, Galveston, Houston, Dallas, with side trips 
to other points, the whole trip to occupy about five days. 

We will expect you. 


Writes a former Rad. toa present-day Rad. :—“I have been 
thinking of the Harcourt resignation, and as a Radical you may 
be interested in the conclusions I have arrived at. Harcourt’s 
resignation in this year of our Lord 1898 will smash the Tory 
party to pieces in 1901. Strong conclusion, isn’t it! Perpend. The 
Liberals will elect Campbell- Bannerman or some such safe man to 
carry things over until a general election. Then Harcourt and 
Morley will join forces to rally the party on domestic issues, going 
for all the Radical elements that are so strong in this country. 
Rosebery will endeavour on Imperial democratic—but not too 
democratic—lines to create a new party. He will pull Chamber- 
lain with hinN—(the men are much on a level now)—and the whole 
of the Unionist force, together with a great number of the newer 
Tories who are tired of Salisbury. Then there will be a split. In 
a word, the next general election should be an exciting one if 
Rosebery only takes the field.” A pretty piece of speculation. 
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FINANCE 
GERMAN COMMERCIAL EXPANSION 


Tue Imperial Bank of Germany has recently raised 
its rate of discount to 6 per cent., and its rate for 
advances upon stock to 7 per cent. This is only the 
second time in the last twenty years that the German Bank 
rate has been so high. What is the reason? Industrial 
inflation. In 1882, when the German Bank rate stood at 
6 per cent., there was a financial crisis of an international 
character; for, owing to the panic in Paris and the 
collapse of the Union Générale, not only was the German 
Bank rate 6 per cent., but we had a 6 per cent. Bank rate 
in London and in Brussels, and a 5 per cent. rate in Paris 
and in Amsterdam. There is nothing now of an international 
character in the sphere of either finance or politics to 
warrant so high a rate in Berlin. It has been imposed by 
domestic considerations entirely, and it is the result of an 
attempt todotoo much. We have in the present position 
a state of affairs in Germany well represented by La Fon- 
taine’s fable of the Frog and the Bull. Berlin has been 
trying to emulate London in the sphere of commerce and 
finance, and she has not the same resource of strength to 
fall back upon in the case of a strain. 

No doubt too much has been made by British 
merchants of the bugbear of German competition ; but 
that it exists no one can deny, and the latest evidence is 
to be found in the reports, just issued, of Mr. Worthing- 
ton, the Special Commissioner appointed by the Board of 
Trade. In perusing these reports, which deal with Chili 
and the Argentine Republic, one frequently comes across 
such remarks as “‘ trade in certain commodities is almost 
entirely in the hands of the Germans,” or ‘almost 
monopolised by the Germans”; or, again, that ‘‘ imports 
from Germany are increasing, while imports from Great 
Britain are falling off.” This expansion of the foreign 
trade of Germany is not, however, wholly at the expense 
of this country. Below we give a comparison of the 
special export trade of Germany—that is to say, the 
exports of domestic produce—for the years 1886 and 1896, 
together with the corresponding figures in the case of 
France and Great Britain :— 


1886 1896 Increase 
4 L per cent. 
Germany .., . 149,280,000 176,255,000 181 
France .. 129,952,000 136,036,000 4°75 
Great Britain . 212,725,000 2 40,146,000 12°81 


It will be seen that inall three instances there has been 
an increase in the value of the exports in the ten years ; but 
whilst the French export trade has increased by less than 
5 per cent., and the English by less than 13 per cent., the 
increase in the German exports has been over 18 per cent. 
Whether this great expansion in the foreign trade of 
Germany has been entirely profitable is another matter. 
As one writer recently stated, the motto in Germany is, 
‘do business—profitably if you can, but do business.” 
When we learn that the competition of Germany is largely 
in merchandise offered at extremely low prices, it seems to 
be a safe inference that the Germans sacrifice profits for 
the sake of a large turn-over. 

Not only has German enterprise been reflected in the 
foreign trade, but there has been considerable inflation 
among industrial enterprises at home. This of late years 
has been fomented by the interference of the Government. 
We sometimes contrast the abuses of company-promotion 
in this country with the Government safeguards imposed 
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for the protection of the German investor. This grand- 
motherly legislation may save the pockets of the investor, 
but it has resulted in serious damage to banking interests. 
We understand that in Germany limited companies must 
have been working for twelve months, and must show 
balance-sheets, profit and loss accounts, &c., duly certified 
by a Government official, before a public issue can be made. 
The result is that banks have to nurse these industrial 
concerns, and if they turn out badly so much the worse for 
the banks ; if they turn out well so much the better. The 
ordinary course of speculative transactions has been inter- 
fered with by legislation preventing time bargains, with 
the result that financial institutions in Germany have not 
only to carry these industrial concerns, but they now have 
to induce their clients to take shares off their hands, 
and at the same time they facilitate this by lending 
the money to their clients. The result has been 
that the big banks in Germany have had to largely 
increase their capital, and they have at the same time 
loaded themselves with an immense amount of securities 
for which there is no ready market. They have had to 
apply largely to the Reichsbank for assistance, and the 
excess note circulation of the Imperial Bank of Germany, 
which that institution is allowed to issue on payment to 
the Government of a 5 per cent. tax, at a recent date 
amounted to 130 million marks, as against only seven 
million marks a year ago. Hence the necessity for the 
imposition of such a high rate of discount as 6 per cent., 
which means 7, 8, 9, or 10 per cent. on stock in the out- 
side market. 

German enterprise has been encouraged by her 
financiers. To carry on this kind of business naturally 
imposed a great strain upon the financial resources of the 
Berlin market, and in order to obtain relief resort was had 
to the creation of accommodation bills drawn upon London 
and Paris. In other words, in order to continue the 
speculation and to carry unmarketable securities, Berlin 
took advantage of the lower rates of money ruling in 
Paris and in London. The number of these accommoda- 
tion bills became so excessive that recently discount houses 
both here and in Paris looked askance at them. The 
consequent necessity of meeting these bills has thrown a 
very great strain on the Berlin market at an inconvenient 
time ; hence the continued appeal to the Reichsbank for 
assistance, and the consequent advance in terms to so 
high a figure. A review of German enterprise would not 
be complete without a reference to their participation in the 
‘*boom in Americans,” but much of this speculation has 
been, and is being, financed by London. 

While there has been an excessive inflation in industrial 
concerns at home of all descriptions, there has undoubtedly 
been real commercial development, but it has been over- 
done. A Berlin correspondent stated recently that the 
German pig iron syndicate had orders in hand at the 
beginning of April amounting to 350,000 tons, at the 
beginning of October to 800,000 tons, and in the middle of 
November to a million tons; yet notwithstanding this 
favourable development of the industry the tone of the 
market for coal and iron shares was depressed. 

The reception of the Emperor on his return from the 
Holy Land has not been as enthusiastic as might have 
been expected, and the reason is attributed to general 
discontent. At first sight this discontent might be 
attributed to the state of home politics, but we should say 
that in a great measure it is also the result of economic 
causes. The people of Germany are financially embar- 
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rassed, and they are chafing under an undue State inter- 
ference in matters commercial and industrial. We are 
told that the crisis is waning, and we believe it, but the 
situation is still uncertain. It has been an experience 
costly to the Germans, and instructive to ourselves. 


COMPANY MATTERS 


‘SHAREHOLDERS in the Greenwich Inlaid Linoleum Company, 


Limited,a Company formed a little more than three years ago, are 
being asked to sanction a reduction in the capital of the Company 
by one half. No doubt they are grumbling, but we cannot say 
that we sympathise with theni. If investors put their money into 
a concern on such hazy statements as were contained in the 
prospectus issued by the Company, they have only themselves to 
blame. The prospectus did not give any particulars as to assets, 
and the only statement as to profits was an estimate of the vendor 
himself, who calculated that upon the basis of a sale of so much 
material per week, the full capacity of the machinery, there would 
remain sufficient to pay a dividend of 20 per cent. In making this 
estimate the vendor asked the public for £165,000, of which 
£85,000 was to bein cash. The capital of the Company was fixed 
at £240,000, and in order to induce investors to subscribe refer- 
ence was made to the Linoleum Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
which had paid good dividends, and whose shares were at a 
high premium. This Company, indeed, in the same year distributed 
a bonus of fifty per cent. in shares provided out of the reserve 
fund, but the important point was not stated, that the capital of 
the Linoleum Manufacturing Company was not nearly so large as 
that of the new concern. The name of Mr. Alderman Treloar is, 
no doubt, one to conjure with in the linoleum trade, and investors 
were also, no doubt, attracted by the name of Mr. Frederick 
Walton, the inventor and founder of linoleum industries ; but 
when an investor is invited to find the capital for a new manufac- 
turing business, he ought reasonably to be assured that the concern 
is not over-capitalised ; he should have some hard facts to go 
upon, and not merely rely upon big names, and references to what 
prosperous companies in the same line of business are doing. 
After about three years’ working it is now found necessary to make 
a proposal that this capital of £240,000 should be written down to 
£120,000, but we notice that no reference is made of any intention 
on the part of the vendor to refund half of the purchase price 
which he received in cash. 

The London Sea Water Supply Company, Limited, is a Com- 
pany brought out this week with an authorised share capital of no 
less than £600,000. The scheme is an ambitious one, and we sce 
no reason why it should not be feasible. It is an undertaking, 
however, of an entirely new description, and there is in a special 
sense an element of speculation as to the results. The Board, 
however, is a strong one, consisting of practical men who ought to 
earn success, if success is to be attained. 


NOTES 


A feature in the City this week has been the unseasonable 
activity on the Stock Exchange—unseasonable only because busi- 
ness generally dies away to a minimum at the approach of the 
holidays, and especially when the Bank-rate stands at 4 per cent. 
The activity has been most pronounced in American Railway 
shares, which are still being largely dealt in, and maintain a very 
firm undertone, notwithstanding the boom that has taken place 
during the autumn. There has also been an increase of both 
speculative and investment business in Home Railway stocks. In 
the Mining Markets professional operators still complain of the 
apathy of the public. The strongest section during the week has 
been that for Rhodesian shares, as there are promises of satis- 
factory dividends, notwithstanding the big capitalisation of some 
of the companies. 


We are not surprised that steps should be taken in the City to 
form a new bank to transact business with China and the Far 
East. But it cannot be said that the existing banks fail to fulfil 
their mission, and although there is a prospect of a very consider- 
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able increase in financial and commercial business in the Far 
East, it is a question whether there is as yet room for another 
banking institution. In the present case we believe the idea is to 
take over and amalgamate two existing institutions which have not 
been conspicuous for the payment of big dividends. Their amal- 
gamation might form the nucleus of a new and vigorous banking 
institution. New capital would have to be introduced, however, 
and we doubt whether there might not be difficulty in finding it, 
seeing that there are now at least nine banks in Shanghai com- 
peting for exchange business with Europe. 


Old familiar faces in the City are dropping off one by one. We 
regret to announce this week the death of Mr. H. B. Scrivener, 
who held the important position of assistant manager of the Unicn 
Discount Company of London, from the commencement of its 
career under its present title. Mr. Scrivener’s connection with the 
discount market was a long and honoured one. Owing to failing 
health he was obliged to retire in June last, and rarely have 
expressions of more sincere regret been called forth in the City 
than by the news of his deccase on Sunday last. 


The conversion of seven City of Quebec loans bearing from 4} 
to 6 per cent. interest has been extended, and fresh terms are 
offered by Messrs. Coates, Son & Co., who are authorised to 
invite holders of the outstanding Debentures to convert them into 
34 per cent. Consolidated Stock, or to take cash. The cash pay- 
ments offered are slightly in excess of the price at which the old 
Loans could be sold in the market, whilst should the holder elect 
to convert the amount of new stock offered is also slightly more 
than would be obtained by a purchase of stock in the market. We 
think the offer of conversion should be accepted. The old loans 
are in most cases of small amount, and are consequently not so 
free a market. The conversion lists will be closed on February 15, 
but the right is reserved to withdraw the terms now offered at any 
time before that date after the 15th of next month. 
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MY HIGHLAND HOSTESS 


Am I in a foreign land in this little rocky isle of Colonsay, 
in the far West, where the waters of the stormy Atlantic 
ceaselessly beat on its lone and rugged shores? 

My dark-haired hostess, with her kind, ever-smiling 
face, her soft dark-blue eyes, speaks in a tongue unknown 
to me—the soft, musical Gaelic of the Western Isles. The 
cadence of her voice sounds up the narrow, wooden stairs, 
and floats through my open window from the kitchen 
below, where the door stands ever open; and the odour of 
oaten cakes is wafted up to me. 

** Oh, Pharich!” I hear her call to her man, the loose- 
limbed, red-haired giant whose smithy is directly under 
my tiny sitting-room. Then follow words which are Greek 
tome. She does not consider herself a Scotswoman at 
all; her ideas of nationality are more circumscribed. She 
is a stranger in a strange land, for she is a native of Islay, 
and looks on the island where her lot is cast as a foreign 
country. As for me, were I French or Russian, I could 
not be more of a foreigner in her eyes. Yet she has a 
certain fellow-feeling for me, for she looks on me as being, 
like herself, among “foreigners.” And, in my ignorance, 
I thought of all West Islanders as one race and one people. 

Mrs. Darroch fascinates me. Never have I seen her 
out of temper, or even cross. She is always smiling, easy 
going, and perfectly contented. I sometimes wonder if 
she has found the Philosopher’s Stone; or is it only the 
result of the Highland temperament—of that curious 
fatalism which possesses Eastern and Islesman alike? In 
cities it takes the form of cynicism, but here it is absolute 
content—I had almost used a stronger word. 

“‘I’m late in coming,” says Mrs. Darroch, in the 
cheeriest of tones, as she brings the welcome cup of tea 
and an ample supply of buttered toast at least an hour 
late ; and then, with the most charming air of confidence, 
** You'll be wearying for your tea?” 

“* Ts it very late ?” 

‘* Half-past nine ’—this with her brightest smile ; ‘ but 
take your time ; there’s no hurry ; the day is long.” 

This is the motto of her life. It is the motto of all 
sland life with its dolce far niente, its sleepiness. Time 
is of no value, and the Islesman saunters through his 
days; and I smilingly acquiesce when hot water is not 
brought till past ten, for if I despairingly call to ask if it 
is nearly hot, the cheerful reply comes up, “It’s coming 
in a wee!” 

If by chance breakfast is at nine, I feel the glow of 
virtue which usually sustains one after breakfasting at 
the unearthly hour of seven. So many things combine 
against a nine o’clock breakfast. Breakfast for some- 
body else is one—that I can combat; but when Mrs. 
Darroch says appealingly, ‘‘ Will ye mind waiting a wee 
till I go up the hill to milk the cow?” what can I do but 
yield ? 

And so, after futile attempts to make Mrs. Darroch 
appreciate the charms of early rising, and of other virtues 
not included amongst her own, I have succumbed to this 
absence of hurry and bustle. 

Many were the methods I used to rouse my Highland 
hostess from her slumbers. They varied with the house- 
hold arrangements. When Mrs. Darroch slept peacefully 
upstairs, heedless of the morning sun streaming into the 
rooms, I made an early and noisy descent into the kitchen, 
nominally to look at the clock. If that method failed, I 
upset chairs and sent the boot-trees flying across the room. 
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But when the house overflowed with summer visitors, and 
Mrs. Darroch slept in what may be called a cupboard off 
the kitchen, the mode changed. A shout of ‘* What’s the 
time, Mrs. Darroch?” generally succeeded ; but, when it 
did not, an effectual way remained—that of tumbling a 
sleepy and unwilling terrier downstairs, the stairs being 
directly over Mrs. Darroch’s head. 

Now I have learned philosophy, and possess my soul 
in patience. I smile placidly when I come home in the 
gloaming after a day’s fishing, and find the door locked, 
the key gone, and a tantalising light burning inside. 
There is nothing to do but sit on the doorstep till Mrs, 
Darroch returns from milking. Search for her is useless, 
for the cow is an animal of erratic habits. 

Life under this Highland roof is very primitive, very 
peaceful. In the morning when! pull back the yellow 
cretonne curtains which take the place of blinds, I can 
reach out of the open window as I lie in the soft bed of 
fresh, sweet smelling chaff—calf, the natives call it—and 
lazily watch the cattle feeding on the steep shady bank, in 
front of my window. One or two Islesmen saunter past. 
Then no sound breaks the stillness save the low soughing 
of the wind through the branches, as the sunlight dances 
through the leaves, and dapples of light flick on the grass, 
and I know the waters of the bay shine blue and clear, 
and the hills of Jura are lit up with the radiance of the 
morning sun, and that round the shores of Mull the 
strand glitters like a belt of gold. 

Then I hear the unlocking of the door, and the sound 
of sticks being broken, and I know Mrs. Darroch has been 
searching amongst the lumber in the smithy, for wood to 
kindle her fire. And presently I see her cross the burn 
which passes the door—the burn in which the clothes are 
washed, the pots and pans left to ‘‘ scour,” in which the 
children scrub their rosy faces, and into which I aim my 
empty ink bottles. Mrs. Darroch goes up the road to the 
well for water, and then she stands beneath my window, 
can in hand, and tells me it is ‘‘a beautiful morning,” and 
that ‘‘tea is coming in a wee.” She is a picturesque 
figure, with her grey tweed cap stuck well back on her 
dark hair, her fresh yellow bodice and short skirt, her 
face wreathed with smiles, always disarming. She is the 
embodiment of Highland hospitality and kindness. Often 
her cheery voice calls up the stair, ‘‘ CanI do anything for 
ye? Have yeeverything ye want? I’m going up to the 
byre—ye’ll no weary ?” 

She keeps my room filled with the freshest and 
sweetest of flowers, great spreading branches of the little 
white Scottish rose, tall foxgloves, and waving ferns; 
bunches of heather that hide out the stove, and nastur- 
tiums and dahlias from the quaint rocky little garden, all 
overgrown with brambles. She always asks me to “sit 
down for a wee” when I come in wet and tired after a 
long day outside, and while I sit in front of the open fire- 
place, with the black pot swinging over it, Mrs. Darroch 
talks of Islay and of ‘‘ my father’s house.” 

She often ‘‘took long” when she first came to 
Colonsay, and since knowing her I have ceased wonder- 
ing at those tales of that strange home-sickness which 
seizes Highlanders, and draws them as if by a magnet, 
back from their work, wherever it may be, to their lonely 
shielings amidst the hills. Once, when Mrs. Darroch was 
talking of her beloved Islay, I said that she seemed much 
fonder of it than of her new home. 

‘‘ And isna’ it nat’ral? It’s my father’s house, and I 
was born there.” 
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Unanswerable argument in her eyes. According to 
her, the fishing is better in Islay; the peats are superior, 
‘no trock like these,” the brambles are larger and 
sweeter, and ‘‘ Islay is no closed in wi’ hills, like Colonsay. 
It’s a fine, open country; ye can see far round ye.” Even 
the climate is better and warmer. Islay—the Islay from 
which she is an exile—is Elysium in her eyes. The love 
of home, of her ‘‘ ain countree,” is strong in her, and the 
quotation, hackneyed though it be, is indeed true of the 
Highlander :— 

Land of the mountain and the flood, 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Land of my sires, what mortal hand 

Can e’er untie the filial band 

That knits me to thy rugged strand? 
KATHERINE GRA:MSAY. 


DICK HARKNESS 


A GHOST STORY 


“THEY are putting out the lights on the Front,” said Mrs. 
Harkness. 

“ All of them,” I replied. 

“ And the stars seem brighter now, and the sea is all shiny.” 

A church clock struck eleven and we listened, counting the 
strokes as they fell. 

“ Eleven,” said Mrs. Harkness. 

“It is quite right.” 

I hardly knew why I made the remark—neither of us knew. 

“‘ There is no one else here? ... I thought——,” here Mrs. 
Harkness shuddered—a cold shudder. 

“No one else,” and I looked round. 
the balcony, and yet it seemed as though . . 
course we were quite alone ! 

I replaced my hand where it had rested when the church clock 
struck—on hers. Mrs. Harkness’s hand was quite cold now. 

“ Are you sure we are quite alone?” she asked. 

“Quite sure,’ and I pressed her fingers gently to give her 
courage. 

“It is strange,” she said, “that we should both have had the 
same sensation.” 

“Tt would have been stranger still had only one of us felt it.” 

“ You are very brave,” she said, and a gentle smile stole into 
her eyes as she spoke. The sitting-room lamp helped me to see 
her eyes—the rest of her face was shadow and curve. 

Her hand lay in mine, and for a while we both gazed far out 
to sea. 

“It is strange”—involuntarily my voice had sunk to a low 
rhythm—“ It is strange—I would never have believed” 

“ Believed——-” repeated Mrs. Harkness, 

“ Believed that I could again feel all that I have felt ; and yet 
to-night my heart beats as it did eight years ago.” 

“You were a boy then,” she said, in the same unconscious 
rhythm—the rhythm of the waves. 

“To-night I hope, and doubt, and fear as I have not done——” 

“ Since you—— ?” 

“Since you,” I interposed. 

“Since 1?” There was pity in her voice. 

“Not that!” I said; “anything but pity ! 
++. it means——” 

“It means love,” she whispered, in the same measured tones. 
“Dick ... Dick! did anything move?” Her husband’s name 
was Dick. 

I stared at her in wonder as hurriedly she arose. 
were full of fear. 

“T felt something! Did you see anything—did you?” 
hand clutched at my shoulder, she was speaking to me. 

“ Hush, darling, there is nothing—nothing.” I too had risen. 

“IT must go in,” said Mrs. Harkness. 

I drew her gently towards me, and we stood quite close to one 
another till she spoke. 


We were quite alone on 
. what nonsense—of 
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“It is gone now ; but I thought. ... I must go in, unless?” 
and she looked timidly into my face. 

We resumed our places ; but this time her cheek was pressed 
to mine, and both my arms were round her. 

“There was nothing, darling, nothing,” I said. 

“ You are quite sure?” 

“ Quite sure. How could there be?” 

“ But if——” she began. 

“ Between us?” I interposed. 

“There is no room,” whispered Mrs. Harkness with a laugh. 
There was the beginning of a tear in her eyes. She nestled more 
closely, and my arms tightened. 

“‘T said something just now, something foolish,” she began. 

“A name?” 

“hie 

There was a pause. 

“ Eight years—you have waited eight years?” Herlips pressed 
against my cheek ; mine were dumb. “I was a girl then, seven- 
teen or eighteen. Did you care?” 

“ Not veally—till now. Boys don’t care.” 

“ Girls don’t know,” said Mrs. Harkness. 

“If they did?” 

She made no answer. 

“T have thought that I could never again feel it all—never love 
as I used to. It was like going blind—you lose something, and 
you never find it again, and you know all the time that it is some- 
where—somewhere near ; and yet you can’t find it—and to-night 
the blindness is gone—I have found it again.” 

“ T—as well,” said Mrs. Harkness. 

“‘ And there’s only one.” ° 

“ Only one in all the world—one real one.” 

“ And we lost it.” 

“ Eight years ago,” and Mrs. Harkness sighed. 

“Eight years!” and we both think, and every year takes a 
minute to grasp. 

“ T have looked forward to this hour,” I resume ; “it has lived 
with me all the time—but it was quite different.” 

“Sweeter ?” 

“ Sweeter !” 

Again there is quiet till I ask, “ And you?” 

“T never knew till to-night ; did you?” 

“ Not really ; one never does till it’s too late, and then——” 

“And then?” she whispered. 

“ And then—there is Dick.” 

‘** Where—where—where? ” 
terror. 

“ Nowhere, darling, nowhere. I didn’t mean it that way.” 

“ Hush, hush! You said he was there. If he hears you !” 

I raised my arms towards her, but she drew back. 

“No, no! You said he was there!” shecried. ‘ You said-——” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” I ventured, as firmly as my voice would 
permit. 

My hands sought hers. “No, no! 
can’t,” she pleaded, shrinking still further before me. 
smiled. 

Mrs. Harkness turned. 
she asked. 

“ Sure, darling, sure ! 
afternoon.” 

“Yes; he said he wasn’t coming till Saturday—and it’s only 
Thursday, isn’t it?” 

“It’s only Thursday—we'll go in, eh, dear?” and I led her 
into the sitting-room and pulled down the blinds. 

“Why did you frighten me like that ?” she asked. 

“T didn’t mean to ; it——” 

“It was I—my horrible, horrible conscience !” 

The lighted room had given her fresh courage. 

“You are good,” I said, moved by the weight of my own 
unworthiness, 

“It is difficult—and yet sometimes I think that being wicked is 
harder.” 

“Your face is good ard true”—I was scanning it intently 
enough, Heaven knows ! 


Again she had started up in 
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“Don’t, don’t,” she said. ‘You make it harder, much harder !” 
Her lip was trembling, her eyes moist. 

“ Darling, there is nothing to fight against—nobody “ 

“There is myself! Oh, go—go—I must be alone!” 

I moved towards the door. 

“No, don’t,” she cried. “Stay, please stay!” and she wound 
her arms round my neck and held me close to her. 

“IT can’t lose you again,” she cried, “I can’t lose you—I 
have dreamt of this and prayed for this all these years. I 
dlidn’t know it was you I wanted, I didn’t know it was you— 
not till to-night. I knew it was somebody, somebody I was 
waiting for, someone who was waiting for me.... It was all 
vague and a dream till to-night—when it came true... . Eight 
years! ... it has followed me about all the time, but I could not 
see it, not plainly as I see it now . . . . and it was you, you, YOU, 
that I wanted. You who made my life incomplete, and my heart 
empty .... and now you have come to me—you shall not go— 
you shall not go——” 

The church clock struck midnight and she was close to me, 
breathless, intent—impatient for the notes to cease. They were 
recalling the outside world, every stroke was a blow aimed at our 
happiness. 

“Twelve ! Thank God!” The sigh was cut short by the sharp 
ring of an electric bell—then approaching footsteps. Mrs. Harkness 
had sprung back with acry. “ What was that?.... Dick! It 
is Dick—and he has heard—he has heard all!”—a knock at the 
sitting-room door—“ don’t—don’t let him in!” 

I opened to a waiter with a telegram. 

She tried to listen while I read aloud : 

“ An accident—Mr. Harkness has met with a grave accident— 
he is——’ 

“ Dead—dead !” sheccried. “I knew it—I knew it—it was he— 
he who was between us—on the balcony—his. .. .” 

But Mrs. Harkness had fainted. 





ALBERT KINROSS. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
SHAKESPEARE 
[With Apologies to Mowbray House] 


THE twentieth century is close upon us, and among the 
many schemes for the improvement of mankind which 
are to come into operation with its advent, one of great 
importance has already been carried into effect: we mean the 
modernisation of the Scriptural writings. It must have occurred 
to most persons who have had occasion to take up the New 
Testament after their new novel or newspaper, how much easier to 
read it would be if it were written in the familiar style of the 
*‘ occasional note” or love-scene, instead of in the crude, stiff, and 
artificial language of a long vanished century. Well, here is the 
thing done. You may now (somewhat anticipating the passage of 
time) buy the “ Twentieth Century New Testament,” and, by virtue 
of the labours of a body of men calling themselves “The Trans- 
lators,” peruse it with no more sense of difficulty than you find in 
conning a column of Police Reports. If, in spite of the improve- 
ment in style and phraseology, it is not as a whole so interesting as 
the ordinary newspaper, that is a defect which can scarcely be 
debited to “ The Translators” : they have done all that lies in their 
power to obviateit. Instead, for example, of the antiquated stiffness 
of “ Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name,” you 
get the plain business-like “ Our heavenly Father, may Thy name 
be held holy.” Again, “Give us to-day our bread for the day 
before us” has the practical common-sense of the twentieth century 
about it, and cleverly limits the supplication to morning use only. 
In fact, as now altered the whole prayer offers no more difficulty 
than an ordinary commercial letter, and we believe it is in prospect, 
once the new century has dawned, to end with “ Yours truly” 
instead of the effete “ Amen.” 

It has reached us that, in pursuance of this principle of 
twentieth-centurisation of our literature, a company has been 
formed to take in hand Shakespeare. Plain people who have 
neither time nor inclination to root about among old words, gram- 
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matical inversions, and all the absurdities of the blankiest of blank 
verse, will in due time have the poet’s meaning made plain to them 
in the way which Shakespeare himself would have chosen had he 
been lucky enough to live in the twentieth century. As an 
example, we give Hamlet’s famous soliloquy in its amended form, 
premising, however, that it is only tentative. As in the case of 
the “ Twentieth Century Testament,” the name of the Treasurer of 
the Syndicate of Editors will be announced, to whom suggestions 
should be sent. Meanwhile, something like the following is pro- 
posed :— 


The question is whether I shall keep on living like I am 
now, or chuck it. Another point is whether there is any 
particular nobility in standing up to the outrageous knock- 
outs of luck, or if it would not pay better to hit back and do 
a bit of knocking out on my own. Supposing I caught it, 
and was sent to sleep (like the chap at the National Sporting 
the other day), and so got rid of all this worry and the thou- 
sand troubles handed down to me by kindly parents, it would 
be a dashed good job. But then I might not sleep sound; | 
might dream—you never can tell. Oh, lor’! think of dream- 
ing it all over again just when you thought you had got the 
whole thing off your chest. That’s what sticks me, that 
dreaming. Otherwise is it likely I would go on like this? 
What do you think ? 

And so on. 

Or take Macbeth’s soliloquy when he receives the news of his 
wife’s death. The sudden changes of difficult metaphors and 
jumbled tropes will be abolished, and the essence of the matter be 
set down plainly thus :— 


She should not have died to-day: to-morrow would have 
done nicely. And yet it is these to-morrows turning into 
yesterdays that do for us all. The short candle of life soon 
goes out. Life is like the part of a poor spindle-shanked 
actor on the stage—a great fuss about nothing. 


This projected edition will probably be called the ‘ Odd-moment 
Shakespeare,” and the Syndicate of Editors will embrace such an 
opulence of twentieth-century talent as may never co-operate 
again, brought together, as it will be, by a common emulation of 
Shakespeare. Carrie Morelli will be there to look after the de- 
monology, and Call Haine to supervise the limited spiritual element 
there is in Shakespeare. The dialogue will in all instances be 
modernised by gentlemen whom it is needless to name, and they 
will supply fresh wit and jests in the approved fashion of the 
present day. A principal feature of the scheme is that nothing 
will necessarily be permanent. As soon as the progress of the 
English language leaves any phrase or word behind, they will be 
replaced by new ones. After Shakespeare the next author to be 
taken in hand will be Browning, whose work will be reduced to its 
original condition of plain prose before he tortured it into verse 
with such unnecessary ingenuity. Shelley’s poems will follow, 
turned into the plain political, social, and philosophical tracts 
which they in fact (in view of the twentieth century) are. After 
these projects are overtaken—well, who knows what may happen 
next? 


REVIEWS 
BISMARCK ON BISMARCK 


“Bismarck: his Reflections and Reminiscences.” Written and 
dictated by Himself after his retirement from office. Trans- 
lated from the German under the supervision of A. J. Butler. 
2 vols. London; Smith, Elder. 32s. 


Ir may always be doubted how far personal reminiscences 
justify a reputation. That they can exalt one may be well denied. 
A good man’s self-confession is best recognised in his deeds ; a 
bad man can only vindicate his bad actions by the plea of an 
oblique vision, or of the triumphant force of circumstance 
(which, of course, subordinates the creature to the circumstance— 
making the latter the real subject for commemoration) ; a weak 
man extols, Zer se, his superiors ; a great man, through his every 
self-justification in the matters of morality and policy, distributes 
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his identity, relinquishes a bit of that ¢go that has hithertoproclaimed 
him apart from his fellows. How would Shakespeare have lost 
had the clamour for personal recollections sounded in his day to 
call him from the peak into the plain; how would not Bismarck 
have gained by resisting the temptation to appeal to Posterity by 
other than the patent proofs of his genius! His epitaph is German 
unity. S? monunentum requiris, &c. But it was his misfortune 
to live in an age of eager personalities—an age when there is 
hardly a notability, from Royalty to Grub Street hack, but must 
detail the veductiones (often ad absurdum) that induced it to certain 
notorious conclusions. We may pass over these smug self- 
analyses when they emanate—say, from Greba Castle. We can 
only deprecate them sorrowfully when they are uttered by the 
proper Sphinxes of history. A Lewis Carroll may be excused for 
describing (when under the shadow of success), in a magazine 
article, how (or where) the idea of an Alice first occurred to him ; 
a Bismarck never, for detailing the processes of a policy, the 
wonderful consummation of which is all that concerns the world. 
However, there were the “Secret Pages” of Dr. Busch; and here 
are the statesman’s own “ Reflections and Reminiscences”—and 
we must take the two together, as authorised utterances, and 
make the best of a regrettable business. 

Must take them together ; though the timely publication of 
the latter collection may be held to imply that “good wine needs 
no Busch.” That is an open question, of course ; for, indeed, for 
many essential purposes, the books are mutually corrective, and 
they are so though Peeping Tom’s name is never so much as men- 
tioned throughout the “ Reflections.” (This, by the way, should 
assuredly have been, in the scandalous sense, the Doctor’s better 
title.) 

Now, if we here miss at once the Boswell note that made the 
other book attractive, we are compensated for the loss by the 
clear, masterful, incisive style of the great intelligence speaking 
from its own mouth. This is very manifest to one who 
has read both works. In the “Reminiscences” the giant reveals 
himself no “faked-up” show monster. He is a real giant, and 
more cunning than Blunderbore and Cormoran, It was always 
he who, reversing the situation, led the diplomatic Jack-in- office 
to rip himself up in the hasty pudding part. Witness how, in the 
matter of the Ems telegram, he turned the tables on Benedetti ; 
witness even how he got rid of a drunken porter at some official 
residence. 

The whole work may be taken generally as Bismarck’s vindica- 
tion of the dynastic policy—a policy for which he wrought and 
sweated with a persistent overmastering disregard of the feelings 
of all zxdividuals, even to those who represented to him the first 
and highest expression of the system. He had an end in view, 
fixed and magnetic ; and in his attainment of it he was never 
more than diplomatically scrupulous. ‘En tout cas le diable n’y 
perd rien.” That was a motto he would quote; and it was per- 
haps a conviction of its unanswerability that prevented him com- 
monly from giving the devil his due. 

The early reminiscences are very bright and vivacious, in- 
tellectually strong and full of keen humour. Therein consists an 
example of a corrective to Busch, who never used an anecdote 
but he blunted the point of it. Some early experiences of Bismarck 
were of the Divorce Court in Berlin, where, under a Herr Pritorius 
(they were Rath and Awsculfator, terms for which we have no 
exact equivalent, but which may be loosely rendered “ Judge” and 
‘Registrar”), he was initiated in certain crooked ethics of the law. 
“By way of indicating this gentleman’s character, it was told to 
us young people that when, in the course of a sitting, he was 
roused from a slight slumber to give his vote, he used to say, ‘I 
vote with my colleague Tempelhof’ ; whereupon it was sometimes 
necessary to point out to him that Herr Tempelhof was not pre- 
sent.” About this same Pritorius another engaging story is told. 
A husband accused his wife of adultery. “The wife, tearful and 
declamatory, asserted her innocence, and, despite all manner of 
ill-treatment from the man, wanted to remain with him. _Priitorius, 
with his peculiar clicking lisp, thus addressed the woman : ‘ But, 
my good woman, don’t be so stupid. What good will it do you? 
When you get home your husband will give you a jacketing until 
you can stand no more. Come, now; simply say “ Yes,” and 
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then you will be quit of the sot.’ To which the wife, crying hyste- 
rically, replied, ‘I am an honest woman! I will not have that 
indignity put upon me! I don’t want to be divorced!’ After 
manifold retorts and rejoinders in this tone, Pritorius turned to 
me with the words: ‘As she will not listen to reason, write as 
follows, Herr Referendarius.’ . . . ‘Inasmuch as the attempt at 
reconciliation has been made, and arguments drawn from the 
sphere of religion and morality have proved fruitless, further pro- 
ceedings were taken as follows.’ ” 

Of such is the barm of the “ Reflections ”—an agreeable leaven 
to their weight. 

The book, as has been said, is virtually a justification of the 
dynastic system. Bismarck, for al! that he may have desultorily 
played his fancy on other forms of government—as, say, a con- 
noisseur of the old Dutch masters may admire, without wishing te 
possess, a picture by Whistler or Greiffenhagen—was a reactionary 
from his cradle. ‘To my childish ideas of justice,” he says on his 
first page, “ Harmodius and Aristogeiton, as well as Brutus, 
were criminals, and Tell a rebel and murderer.” Ideas of justice ! 
argumentum baculinum, the typical young landgrave! An un- 
enviable child, indeed. Would he have called Collatinus and 
Virginius criminals? Woman, as we know, was always an un- 
negotiable quantity in his system—in politics an unavailable asset, 
because her emotional side was apt to spend itself on sentiment. 

Chapter XIII. of Volume I. may be held, perhaps, the gist of the 
*“ Reflections.” Therein is a concise exposition of the Chancellor’s 
views on government—on the form of government, that is to say, 
most apt to the preservation of German unity. “In order that 
German patriotism should be active and effective, it needs as a 
rule to hang on the peg of dependence upon a dynasty ; inde- 
pendent of dynasty, it rarely comes to the rising point, though in 
theory it daily does so in Parliament, in the Press, in public meet- 
ing ; in practice the German needs either attachment to a dynasty 
or the goad of anger, hurrying him into action.” And again :— 
“ The individual German readily obeys the command of a dynasty 
to harry with fire and sword, and with his own hand to slaughter 
his German neighbours and kinsfolk as a result of quarrels un- 
intelligible to himself. To examine whether this characteristic be 
capable of rational justification is not the problem of a German 
statesman so long as it is strongly enough pronounced for him to 
reckon upon it.” 

Truly, ev ¢out cas the devil works for his own. What a laud- 
able policy of homogeneity, and how fortunate the statesman who 
can find such willing living bricks to build into his wall! And 
what shall the wall surround when it is finished? A dynasty, to be 
sure—a stone monument something more endurable than that to 
Rousseau which once stood in the prison yard of La Force. 


THE ZOO AND SOME SUPERSTITIONS 


“Wild Animals in Captivity.” By A. D. Bartlett. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 


IF any further proof were needed of the common descent of all 
living forms, including our own, of the truth of Mowgli’s jungle 
cry, “ We be of one blood, you and I,” it could be found in the 
keen and abiding interest invariably aroused by the sight of any 
strange animal. It is neither fear, nor lust of slaughter, nor hope 
of gain, but a feeling personal and almost affectionate in its 
warmth, a real sense of kinship. 

Seldom has this feeling been better illustrated than in this 
volume, and the life of which it is an epitome. An experience of 
twenty-eight years as Superintendent of the great collection in 
Regent’s Park vouches for the wideness of Mr. Bartlett’s acquaint- 
ance with animals ; but the warmth, the depth, and the sympathetic 
devotion of it can. only be gathered from these notes which he has 
left. Their official gaoler though he was, chimpanzees, parrots, 
and baby elephants were guests at his table; an orang-utang 
which he brought home with him occupied the same cabin on 
shipboard ; ichneumons, peccaries, and monkeys had the run of 
his house, and the warmth of his kitchen-fire was promptly ex- 
tended to any unfortunate small beast. Time and again he risked 
his life in the attempt to relieve the sufferings or prolong the 
existence of his charges. Indeed, so close was the sympathy 
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between them, so keen his insight into their needs, that the book 
might almost be entitled “ Wild Creatures in Captivity, by One of 
Them.” It is a mine of interesting information and zoological 
gossip ; but, like all gossip, somewhat diffuse and desultory. We 
have a series of short papers and notes written at various times 
by the author, and bequeathed at his death to his son, Mr. 
Edward Bartlett, who has arranged and edited them. The method 
adopted appears—so far as any at all can be discerned—to be allied 
to the classic one of the Koran, in which the longest chapters were 
placed first, only here it is the largest animals instead of the 
largest chapters. A more extraordinary mélange can hardly be 
imagined. Animals are separated from their next of kin, as they 
might have been by Noah in the ark, for fear they should fight, 
and many of the chapters are of so highly composite a character 
that observations of real importance are misplaced, and so largely 
wasted. 

Mr. Bartlett's remarkable opportunities of observation enable 
him to give valuable testimony upon several much-mooted ques- 
tions. The famous “bloody-sweat” of the hippopotamus, long 
scouted as a native legend, is an actual phenomenon ; for Mr. 
Bartlett has twice seen the skin of these animals, when strongly 
excited, covered with a glistening reddish fluid. Another well- 
known legend, to the effect that the pelican in times of famine 
tears open her bosom and feeds her young ones upon her life- 
blood, has also been found to have a remote basis of fact, in the 
curious habit of a somewhat similar bird, the flamingo, of “ cough- 
ing up” from its crop a gelatinous, bloody fluid, which it pours 
into the open beaks of its young. Mr. Bartlett was the first to 
demonstrate that another odd bird, the hornbill, went even a step 
further, and ejected the entire lining of his stomach as food for his 
nesting mate. One particularly courteous bird of this species used 
to offer this delicate attention to his keeper, when the latter was 
cleaning out his cage! The keeper’s “appreciation” is not re- 
corded, probably because unfit for publication. 

It is popularly supposed that crosses between the dog and the 
fox are common; indeed, numbers of these alleged hybrids are 
shown and their authenticity stoutly asserted by gamekeepers, 
poachers, and other scientific observers. Mr. Bartlett, however, 
examined many of these literal “fox-terriers,” with the result 
that not one of them was found to possess a single distinctive 
“fox” character, although their general appearance, colour, &c., 
might be extremely “foxy.” From these and other observations 
he is strongly inclined to doubt the existence of such a hybrid. 

Another popular superstition set right in the book is the belief 
that ostriches do not sit upon their eggs, but leave them buried in 
the sand to be hatched by the heat of the sun. A pair of ostriches 
in the Gardens some years ago made a nest and laid eggs, which 
were incubated most faithfully by the male bird. Since then, this 
has been found to be the regular habit of these birds upon the 
African and Californian ostrich farms. The superstition probably 
arose from the habit of the mother bird during the twenty days of 
the laying period of covering the eggs with sand, on leaving the 
nest, to conceal them. 

It is most interesting to those who have been struck by the 
extremely small number of species of domesticated animals to find 
that Mr. Bartlett’s enormous experience leads him to believe that 
there is but little likelihood of adding any other species to the list. 
He has ¢amed innumerable beasts, but domesticated none outside 
of species already so utilised. Indeed, he has seen very few which 
give any reasonable promise of such result. Is it not probable 
that the few species we now have are the highly select survivors of 
countless experiments by scores of savage tribes extending over 
thousands of years ? 


NEW WINE 


“ The Silence of Love.” By Edmond Holmes. London and New 
York: Lane. 35. 6d. 


THE writing of woeful ballads to ladies’ eyebrows is a form of 
madness which our later lesser poets have used to neglect. If 
they make ballads at all, it is of Ordeals or of County Gaols. 
This they do with much skill. And when they write of love, their 
feelings seldom overwhelm them. Eyebrows, clearly, are “gone 
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out.” As for love, it isa matter to be treated as it might have 
been treated by the gentleman whom Wordsworth sets down for 


** One who would peep and botanise 
Upon his mother’s grave.” 


In point of fact, your present-day rhyming amorist is sanely 
scientific—not sick of a fine frenzy. He has read Darwin and 
Huxley and Mr. Spencer. He may also have read Ibsen and 
Nietzsche. So that he knows a very great deal. 

Mr. Edmond Holmes, whose sequence of love-sonnets comes 
to us in particularly attractive garb from the Bodley Head, pos. 
sesses a soul and a courage; and we like him. Imprimis, he 
pockets his science, and goes the whole impossible hog on that 
whitest of white ideals— Love, the starry spirit, unsmirched by 
mortality. This kind of love, of course, is not infrequently men- 
tioned in the protestations o' other kinds of lovers. Indeed, most 
well-intentioned lovers begin that way :— 


“Teach me to love thee as a man in prayer 
May love the picture of a sainted nun,” 


and so forth. The sentiment pleases: yet nine times out of ten 
it is in the nature of wooing, and its trend is towards wedding- 
bells. Now, Mr. Holmes does not woo. He dreads the spiritual 
consequences of such a proceeding. Of the sole begetter of his 
fifty sonnets, one Psyche, to wit, he asks—absolutely nothing :— 


“ What do I seek! What do I strive to gain? 
What purpose strengthens me to play my part? 
What dream of happin:ss outweighs my pain? 
What hope brings consolation to my heart? 

It is the hope to see thy radiant eyes 

Make sweet confession in a gleam of light ?— 
To learn of thee that I have won life’s prize, 
Won to my will thy spirit pure and bright ?— 
Perish the thought! _ I give, I do not lend: 
No sordid, no usurious love is mine : 

My recompense for spending is to spend : “ 
Love lent is mortal, lavished is divine. 

Not by its intake is love’s fount supplied, 

But by the ceaseless outrush of its tide.” 


“Perish the thought!” is typical of our poet’s frame of mind 
throughout this business. He will not even allow himself to 
inquire whether his passion be reciprocated. “Love! dost thou 
love me?” has, he admits, trembled on his lips more than once; 
but he thanks “whatever gods may be” that he never really put 
the question :— 


“For either Vo had dammed my passion back, 
Or Yes had brought it down in sudden flood :— 
A fatal choice! Here ruin and there wrack ; 
Ice in the heart or fever in the blood. 

No! let me lock my secret in my breast, 
And keep my love, for love’s sake, unconfessed.” 


The higher love, we are assured, “dies of gaining what it seeks.” 
Therefore it should not desire to gain. Considered in the rough, 
the position is untenable ; but Mr. Holmes insists upon it :— 


“ Men ask what is the issue of my quest? 


I answer ‘ This—that issue there is none : 

The energy of love may never rest : 

Its life were over if its work were done. 

Love were not love if it could win its prize : 
Love were not love if it could reach its goal : 
Love were not love if in the loved one’s eyes 
It could not find unfathomed depths of soul. 
Love is enough : I love, nor ask for more: 
Love is its own reward, its own delight : 

Love is the atmosphere through which I soar : 
Love’s are the wings on which I take my flight. 
Love—silent, unrequited, unconfessed— 

This is my pride ; in this my life is blest.’” 
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Once, and only once, do we catch the common human note ; 
and then it is from a distance, so to say :— 


“ When on my brow death’s cooling airs blow free 
And all my days except the last are fled : 
I have a wish with upturned face to see 
Thy gracious form bent o’er my dying head. 
I have a wish that on the last of days, 
Thy dear, dark eyes, soul-lighted as of old, 
Might sound the depths of mine with silent gaze, 
And guess the secret that I never told.” 


Thus much for doctrine ! 


As a poem, “ The Silence of Love” can be commended. The 
passages quoted above scarcely do it justice in this sense, several 
of the sonnets and portions of pretty well all of them reaching 
a level of distinct excellence. The technical inspiration, the 
method, the art of the thing, are obviously Shakespearean. Mr. 
Holmes might have taken a severer model without doing himself 
greater credit. Here is a sample of his best :— 


“ Stronger than life is death, for all things die. 
Stronger than death is life, for death is nought. 
Life,—what is life? A flash that streaks the sky. 
Death,—what is death? A name, a haunting thought. 
Stronger than life is death, for death subdues 
Life’s flaring torchlight with its argent rays. 

Stronger than death is life, for life renews 

Through death the fire-springs of its vanished days. 
Stronger than life is love, for love’s warm breath 
Kindles and keeps aglow life’s myriad fires. 

Stronger than death is love, for love through death 
Kindles a larger life when life expires. 

Li‘e,—what is life? Love's foreglow in the skies. 
Death,—what is death? Love dawning on our eyes.” 


That this sonnet-sequence contains work of much more than 
ordinary quality cannot be denied. It is plainly done, perhaps— 
that isto say, the author has not specially struggled for “ effects ” 
or fine phrases—but there is power behind it, and faculty ; and we 
shall look to see it followed by something convincingly strong. 


ROMANCES OF WAR 


“Fights for the Flag.” By W. H. 
Elder. 6s. 

“The Sepoy Mutiny.” 
Smith, Elder. 

“Terrible Times.” 
38. 6d. 


Fitchett. London: Smith, 


By Colonel Edward Vibart. 
7s. 6d. 
By G. Percy Raines. 


London : 


London: Routledge. 


“Let dogs delight to bark and bite, for ’tis their nature so to do.” 
And ours also ; though, to be sure, the hymn affirms the contrary. 
But, then, Dr. Watts did not know our Mr. Stead, or he might 
have thought twice before penning such tarradiddles about human 
nature, For where is the difference between your terrier’s “delight 
of battle” and the loud choler of your Pilgrim of Peace, saying 
the rudest things about you because you hold that a more excellent 
way than his to a quiet life is the way of Polonius—“ Beware of 
entrance to a quarrel; but, being in ’t, bear thyself so that the 
opposed shall beware of thee”? Anyhow, so long as they who 
preach peace indulge their Old Adam in a bitterness of speech and 
spirit that would make a Dervish blush—did not Mr. Stead, and 
in a Sunday paper too, call us all “criminals” and rail at our 
“criminal cackle” ?—the peoples of Europe are hardly likely to 
beat their swords into ploughshares. The Old Adam has 
wholesome ways of disporting himself apart from the projected 
Pilgrimage of Peace, one such wholesome way being the awe- 
smitten curiosity of all sound-hearted folk in the pomp and 
circumstance of war. 

We hunger to know, says Mr. Fitchett, in “ Fights for the 
Flag,” “how the men in the battle line feel; how they bear 
themselves ; what aspects the faces of their opponents wear. 
What are the emotions and thoughts that race through the 
brain-cells of the ordinary private as he stands a panting— 
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perhaps a swearing—unit in the swaying human line, transfigured 
by discipline into a chain of steel? What expression does his face 
wear as he loads and fires amid the drifting battle-ssmoke? What 
thrill of passion kindles in him as, through the smoke-filled air, he 
sees the bent heads and sparkling bayonets of the hostile line 
coming on in fiercest charge? This is what everyone wants to 
know, but which no one is able to tell.” 

In “Fights for the Flag,” however, as in “ Deeds that Won 
the Empire,” Mr. Fitchett comes very near to telling it. in 
Inkerman especially he succeeds in giving the view of the man in 
the ranks—the tussle of bayonets, the wager of life against life, 
the wrestling of hot-blooded human beings under the very shadow 
of death. So well does he write that he accomplishes in the 
narrow compass of one chapter what Kinglake required a whole 
volume to do. Mr. Fitchett’s chief merit is that he not only gives 
us a series of great battle pictures, beginning with the Channel fight 
between Blake and Van Tromp and ending with the bloody 
struggles of the Crimean War, but also explains with rare clear- 
sightedness and precision the difference each wrought upon the 
course of human affairs. Thus of the Battle of the Saints 
(April 12, 1782) he writes :—“ The war growing out of the revolt 
of the British Colonies in America was drawing to a close, and for 
Great Britain it was closing in disaster and gloom. Her troops 
had known defeat and surrender in America. There had been 
rebellion in Ireland; Spain demanded Gibraltar as the price of 
peace; France, in the accents of a conqueror, was proposing 
that Great Britain should give up all her possessions 
in India, save Bengal. Rodney’s sea victories saved the 
fame of England.” The greatest of these victories was that 
over De Grasse, whose fleet, representing the utmost naval 
power of France, was about to effect a junction with the Spanish 
fleet off Hayti, preliminary to driving Great Britain out of the 
Western Hemisphere. But between Guadeloupe and Dominica 
Rodney fell upon De Grasse, and dealt him such a blow that, “as 
with the stroke of a thunderbolt, the whole prestige of French 
fleets in the New World was shattered. Jamaica was saved. 
Peace followed, and in the treaty Gibraltar remained a British 
possession, and the British power in India was acknowledged.” 
And all this on the very morrow, so to say, of our defeat and 
surrender at Yorktown—happily, at the hands of men of our own 
race. 

Colonel Vibart, as a subaltern, was jan eye-witness of what 
happened in Delhi on the ever-memorable May 11, 1857, when the 
whole Sepoy garrison broke into revolt. He is the sole surviving 
officer of the horrors of that day, and in “The Sepoy Mutiny,” 
in simple soldierly fashion, tells the story of what he saw and 
suffered. In an abridged form the story has already appeared in 
the Cornhill Magazine; but Colonel Vibart here retells it in 
greater detail, and carries it down to the capture of Lucknow. 
The book is interesting less as a study of the Great Mutiny in one 
or other of its chief aspects, political or military, than as an auto- 
biographic record of one who shared intimately in the horrors and 
heroism which marked its outbreak. 

In “ Terrible Times” Mr. Raines turns Colonel Vibart’s story 
into a tale for boys—a stirring tale that should send its readers to 
the vast library of history and biography which has grown out of 
the Sepoy Mutiny, and the dullest of his pages will suffice to 
prove that in this case also truth is stranger than fiction, and 
makes as good reading. 


FOR THE NURSERY 


WHEN writing about children’s books, especially the large, flat 
things with the coloured pictures that are so prominent at this 
time of the year, we feel sorely at a disadvantage. “If we could 
only reproduce some of the illustrations !” we say. Nobody will 
half guess how delightfully whimsical and humorous are Mrs. 
Ernest Ames’s drawings unless they have seen her “A BC for 
Baby Patriots” (Dean). This is far and away the most original 
nursery book of the year. Its very Jingoism is delightful ; 
in fact, there is a certain recklessness about Mrs. Ames’s work 
that, translated into grown-up language, should speedily set half 
the foreign ambassadors in the country protesting. The book 
simply bristles with drawings that must hurt the susceptibilities of 
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neighbouring and friendly nations. The French come in for par- 
ticular attention :— 


N is the Navy 

We keep at Spithead ; 

It’s a sight that makes foreigners 
Wish they were dead— 


and buried, judging by the agonised expression of the Frenchman 
and the German to whom Admiral John Bull is exhibiting his 
warships. Scotland is exhausted in the following jingle :— 


S is for Scotland, 

The home of the Scot! 
It’s wetter than England 
And isn’t so hot. 


Picture to match with some very Highland cattle in the glen. 

In “All the World Over,” by Edith Farmiloe, the verses by 
E. V. Lucas (Richards. 6s.), the drawings can best be described 
by that hackneyed adjective “quaint.” They are quaint. Dots of 
children (much like Mr. Livens’s children), of every conceivable 
nationality, are scattered through these pages. The drawing of 
each one, a matter of a few bold lines, is exceedingly clever and 
accomplished. Mr. Lucas’s verses are of varying quality. At their 
best, when they are most spontaneous, they are very good, and 
like this :— 

INDIA 


Though you decline to think it nice, 
The mild Hindoo adores his rice, 
And always hands his plate up twice. (Why not thrice ?—ED.) 


So when you next the pudding view, 
Supress the customary “ Pooh !” 
And imitate the mild Hindoo. 


This is excellent, as are most of the shorter pieces, of which 
“Venice II.” is, perhaps, the next best, with its— 


The children of Venice 

Can’t play at lawn tennis, 

For grass will not grow there 
To let them. 


But if you want boating, 

Or diving, or floating, 

Why then you should go there 
To get them. 


“ All the World Over” is an instructive and amusing book, and 
the drawings are so straightforwardly done that children will take 
to them instanter. 

“ A Hundred Fables of AZsop, from the English version of Sir 
Roger L’Estrange,” with pictures by Percy T. Billinghurst, and 
an Introduction by Kenneth Grahame (John Lane. 6s.), is chiefly 
remarkable for the excellence of its illustrations, which are in black 
and white and of a quality rarely to be met with. 

“Whys and other Whys; or, Curious Creatures and their 
Tales,” by S. H. Hamer, illustrated by Harry B. Neilson (Cassell), 
is full of remarkably funny and clever drawings of animals occupied 
with all manner of diverting situations. The “tales” are good, 
and deal with the solution of such breathlessly interesting 
problems as “Why the Duck likes rain”; “Why the Rabbits 
have short tails” ; “Why the Blue-bottle is blue.” The idea is 
ingenious, and, on the whole, has been remarkably well carried out. 

From America comes “The Arkansaw Bear” (Kegan Paul. 
35. 6d.), a pleasantly told account of the wanderings of Horatio, a 
boy, with Bosephus, the musical quadruped of the title. Together 
the pair tramp through the States, and have all manner of 
amusing adventures. The illustrations are excellent, and the 
story has a new flavour that should make it one of the favourites 
of the season. Quite a different genre to any of the preceding is 
Mr. S. J. Adair Fitzgerald’s “The Grand Panjandrum,” which, 
with other fairy stories, makes up an entertaining nursery volume 
sent to us by Messrs. Greening. Mr. Fitzgerald has a lively 
imagination and a refreshing weakness for puns of the unexpected 
order. Children like this kind of punning. It takes them by 
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surprise and they laugh at the absurdity of it. One fault we have 
to find with Mr. Fitzgerald. He does not always know when to 
stop. Take this passage out of the Panjandrum story :— 

“ Just then a customer came along, and, being absent-minded, 
he placed the Barber in his own chair and shaved the top of his 
head off, much to the barber’s annoyance. But, as the stranger 
went away down the street, whistling quite contentedly, what did 
it matter? The barber put the top of his head on again, only, 
by an oversight, he placed the back part before, which was odd— 
even for a barber.” 

Now Mr. Fitzgerald should have stopped at “ The barber put 
the top of his head on again.” The action is quite sufficiently sur- 
prising in itself, and the redundant sentences make one think, and 
then the whole thing seems improbable. The illustrations to “The 
Grand Panjandrum,” by Gustave Darré, are not especially good. 


BY IVAN TURGENEV 


“A Lear of the Steppes, and other Stories.” By Ivan Turgenev, 
Translated from the Russian by Constance Garnett. London; 
Heinemann. 2s. 6d. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET, in some reminiscences which lie before us as 
we write, suggests that the uppermost note in Turgenev’s work is 
that “human sigh” which “ prevents the world from suffocating.” 
And, catching on to a stray word of his friend, Daudet observes 
that “the Slavic mist floats over all his work, blurs its edges, 
makes it waver.” ‘Tolstoi has had his say too, and it seems to 
amount to this—that work seen through a glamorous vapour with 
the edges atmospherically softened is not evangelical and defini- 
tive—not helpful, that is to say. But an exquisite sigh is soothing, 
just as is Chopin’s music ; it gives value to melancholy. In the 
introduction to “A Lear of the Steppes,” Mr. Edward Garnett 
emphasises the importance of a study of Turgenev as an 
education in art. Our clever novelists often give us, he 
asserts, an effect like “a bunch of cut flowers,” a deliberate 
artificial arrangement of life for the purpose of illustra- 
tion. Turgenev differs from them “in his marvellous sense 
of the growth of life”; even one of his minor characters 
“breathes the atmosphere naturally, and creates an atmo- 
sphere of his own”; he does not mechanically repeat “the 
first impression he makes on us.” Each lives according to “the 
innate laws of his being, apparently independently of the author's 
scheme.” This is luminous criticism, and it indicates the point of 
view which, consistently adopted, would greatly simplify the 
onerous task of valuing literary produce. Personally we acknow- 
ledge that one dazzling paragraph, one supreme irony or flash of 
tenderness, will give us words for a book to praise it in which an 
absolute perfection of ordinary naturalness could never evoke. 
Take an instance. In “ Acia”—which with “ Faust” and the title- 
story make up this volume—the heroine writes : “ If you had said 
one word to me, only one word, I should have stayed. You did 
not say it.” “One word !” bursts forth the lover; “ Oh, madman 
that I was! That word... I had repeated it the night before 
with tears, I had flung it to the wind, I had said it over and over 
again among the empty fields . . . but I did not say it to her.” 

This moves us ; we could not coldly say with Mr. Garnett :— 
“the endis faked.” We might say (if we thought so), “ The author 
has not laid the most appropriate line of facts to lead to his climax,” 
yet the climax would decide our note, would probably form a base 
of valuation. Of course we do not imply that the higher the pitch 
of the sound the greater our submission to the singer. 

But it must be confessed that Mr. Garnett has strong justification 
for his eulogy of “ A Lear of the Steppes.” The mere way in which 
the tragedy of the King of Britain is paralleled in this story of a 
Russian nobleman and his daughters is a triumph of natural art. 
The meanness of the characterisation of the disagreeable people— 
e.g. “her chin like the loop-end of a hair-pin,” “ his black eyes, 
always moist, like damson jam”—evinces the true feeling for type. 
The spectacle of the despairing maniac tearing off the roof of his 
house to hurl at his children is epic and sublime. It is the wages 
of faithful art. We may add that the translation is beautifully 
done. Turgenev furnishes us now with some really great passages 
of English prose. 
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A LONG POSTSCRIPT 


“Tom Tit Tot: an Essay on Savage Philosophy in Folk-Tale. 
By Edward Clodd. London: Duckworth & Co. 6s. 


In the motto he has chosen from Florio’s Montaigne Mr. 
Clodd has furnished us with an excellent description of his book. 
It is indeed “a gallimayfry of diverse articles.” The folk-tale from 
which he derives his title is one of the delicious bits of East- 
Anglian which Mr. Hindes Groom obtained for the “Notes and 
Queries” column of the /pswich Journal. Written in as natural 
and simple a style as that in which Asbjérnson clothes the folk- 
tales of Sweden, it deserves its place by dint of literary no less 
than scientific interest. It affords Mr. Clodd a starting-point from 
which he ranges the wide world over for material wherewith to 
amplify and substantiate his theory as to the origin of such myths. 
Perhaps he is a little too full for the general reader for whom 
he writes, heaping case upon case till we are in danger of 
forgetting that a broad argument binds them and that the 
evidence, taken altogether, “adds another item to the teeming 
mass of facts witnessing to the psychical as well as the physical 
unity of man.” The worst of a thesis is that it tempts a writer 
to bend all things to its support. For instance, is it not rather 
stretching a point to say that “ the magical power of iron is shown 
in the hero legends wherein, for example, King Arthur’s wonder- 
working sword Excalibur took part”? There is no need to call in 
“the magical power of iron” for the purpose of explaining the super- 
stition that grew round the sword of a famous warrior, especially as 
it was extended to wooden weapons also, such as clubs and bows. 
Once or twice, too, Mr. Clodd has missed the very instance that 
would clinch his argument. On p. 131, for instance, he says, “In 
modern Greece any allusion to the beauty or strength of a child 
is avoided ; and if such words slip out they are at once atoned for 
by one of the traditional expiatory formulas.” Now at the present 
time, or till very recently, in the north of Scotland, if an old woman 
happened to praise or bless a child, she immediately afterwards 
spat on it. We had marked a few other cases in which his remarks 
were open to comment or supplement ; but to dwell on a few trivial 
defects would be unfair to a book every page of which bears trace 
of wide reading and careful study. Never, by any previous writer, 
has the folk-lore of names been subjected to a more thorough and 
instructive investigation. And we cannot part from our author 
without testifying to the high qualities of his writing, which is a 
model of its kind. 


“The Romance of a Midshipman.” 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


Mr. Clark Russell’s new book may be classed as a’ romantic 
novel, a sea story for boys, or as the history of Walter Long- 
more. The latter part of the plot we have met with in several 
of the authors other stories; but such is the freshness and 
vivacity of Mr. Clark Russell’s writing that, however threadbare 
he may wear a plot, his new rendering of it can always be 
followed with an almost breathless interest. In “The Romance of 
a Midshipman” a good many of the opening chapters, and perhaps 
the most charming and artistic chapters in the book, are devoted 
to the boyhood of the hero. Later we discover that Walter 
Longmore has grown into a fine fellow of twenty, and is third 
mate of a first-class sailing-ship. Here Belle, the playmate of his 
boyhood again appears on the scene, embarking on his ship for 
Australia. The voyage being long and tedious, they, of course, 
fall in love with each other. The discipline of the ship is strict, 
and this romantic couple have difficulty in meeting. But the ship 
is wrecked off the coast of Brazil, and the hero and heroine, with 
some of the crew, are cast upon a desert island, but think it 
prudent to escape from their drunken and generally obnoxious 
companions. They set out in an open boat, trusting to be picked 
up in time by a ship. Unfortunately they are marooned upon a 
floating island, and, after further adventures, are finally rescued by 
an American vessel. They reach London as man and wife, and 
Walter now relinquishes his profession and is started in life with a 
Substantial income and more substantial prospects. The book is 
written in Clark Russell’s inimitable manner, and, once begun, 
must be read to a finish. 


By W. Clark Russell. 
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“ Afterwards, and other Stories.” 
Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 


Of the fourteen stories in this volume, six deal directly and 
minutely with the last hours of at least one of their respective cha- 
racters ; and, ready as we are to admit that, in dealing with this 
subject, [an Maclaren is both tender and pathetic, there is, to our 
thinking, something irreverent—not to say indecent—in this con- 
stant harping upon what is, after all, the most solemn and mys- 
terious thing in the world. The harrowing scenes with which this- 
popular writer is ever seeking to excite the emotions of his readers 
would be almost too painful were it not for our assurance that we 
shall meet the lovable people over whose decease we have just 
wept—if not in another world—certainly in Ian Maclaren’snext book. 
In certain of these stories we do get away from Drumtochty and its 
environs ; but even in the really capital sketch of a little ritualistic 
parson called “ Father Jinks”—a sketch which may be cordially 
recommended to the notice of Mr. Kensit and his followers—there- 
is a Scottish colony “ whose immovable superiority . . . made conver- 
sion impossible, and even pastoral conversation difficult.” In “An 
Evangelist” the writer discusses a former book with the gentleman 
who gives the title to the dialogue—a form of self-criticism which 
is certainly novel, and which hardly tends to the edification of the 
reader. The book abounds in the humour, pathos, and sturdy 
optimism which characterise all Ian Maclaren’s work; but it 
leaves an impression as of a writer too sure of his public; who 
writes because he knows he will be read, and not because he has 
something to say. 


By Ian Maclaren. London: 


“Sermons by Frederick Robertson.” 
Edition. Kegan Paul & Co. 1s. 6d. 


We are heartily glad to welcome this cheap reprint of the 
greatest preacher the Church of England ever had. There are no- 
sermons like these by the erstwhile minister of Trinity Church, 
Brighton, for their burning eloquence, their vivid illustration, their 
insight into human nature, their intense earnestness. Doctrinally,. 
indeed, Robertson’s position was scarcely determined at his un- 
timely and lamented death ; he was still in the stage of growth 
out of the fervent but narrow Evangelicalism of his youth into the: 
full maturity of liberal Christianity. For this very reason 
Robertson is still of exceeding value to those whose religious 
opinions are in a state of development, while all young preachers 
should have these volumes on their shelves. The present popular 
issue brings them within range of shallow purses, and we heartily 
echo the wish of the great preacher’s son, who writes the preface, 
that they may find their way into every village library and work- 
man’s institute throughout the empire. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


Mr. HARDY’s poems have a decided personal interest. Though 
avowedly dramatic in a large degree, they plainly illustrate 
Mr. Hardy’s personal outlook upon life in a measure to which his. 
novels can lay no claim. They hint a good deal of their authors. 
spiritual biography, and have therefore a significance apart from. 
their particular, though not outstanding, merits as poetry. _Life’s. 
irony has made them. Never gross, they have yet a touch of the: 
Wessex earthiness as well as a hint of its mystery. They are in 
places the questionings and communings of an isolated and 
melancholy spirit, which, sometimes escaping the earth, scarcely 
ever reaches the stars. They are interesting revelations of feeling,, 
never of intellectuality ; a singular contrast to those of Mr. Hardy’s 
illustrious contemporary, Mr. Meredith. Mr. Meredith glows, 
walks ardently through the beloved ways of nature, contemplates. 
dazzling heights and developments of intelligence ; Mr. Hardy 
stands still and broods. A few of the ballads are direct, dramatic, 
entirely successful in their way. There are a few derivative pieces. 
—inspired by Elizabethan and also eighteenth-century sources. 


Fifth Series. People’s. 


Mr. John Morley, politically, has been much before the country’ 
of late days, but it is a singular fact that the bulk of his literary 
work does not seem to have touched the British consciousness as 
it ought. Some unkindly think that Mr. Morley historically has. 
not even yet got much beyond the days of Diderot. Even in his 
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Diderot volumes there may be a point or two on which a true 
heckler in his Scottish constituency might find it in his heart to 
question him. Are they well conversant with the Morleyan 
Diderot in the Montrose Burghs ? 


The recent gala night of the Omarians sets one wondering as 
to what Coleridge would have thought of latter-day developments. 
He has left on record the fact that he could see nothing in Persian 
poetry. Truth was not in it, for one thing. Could the Omarians 
convince him to the contrary? 


Sainte-Beuve and Matthew Arnold notwithstanding, Joubert is 
hardly even a name to the majority of English readers. Yet his 
“ Thoughts,” the surviving outcome of his passionate truth-seek- 
ing, his clear and select art, his eminently light-giving spirit, are, 
with a few exceptions, as valuable as ever to-day ; nay, they seem 
to bear directly on our own decade, with its noisy ado about the 
feverish senses and the agitated outside of things. A few of his 
penetrative and telling phrases sound like caustic criticisms of men 
and matters in our own book-world. The “Thoughts” now issued 
by the Duckworth house, which seems honestly determined to 
keep serious literature before us, should do much towards the 
English understanding of an author whom Matthew Arnold was so 
anxious to herald in this country. 


“The Christmas Books of M. A. Titmarsh” is appropriately on 
the title-page of the newest volume of the “biographical edition” 
of Thackeray, which Messrs. Smith, Elder are now publishing. 
Mrs. Ritchie’s introduction is, as so often before,a delightful 
feature of this reissue. This time she especially treats of her 
father’s friendship with “old Fitz”—Edward Fitzgerald—who, with 
Mr. Brookfield, was of all his friends the “best loved.” In these 
days when a popular writer, in a publicly reported conversation, 
compares his personal appearance to that of Jesus Christ and 
Shakespeare, it is more than refreshing to turn to such a portrait 
as the Thackeray revealed in these introductions. 


Mrs. Ritchie gives us quite an album of new drawings done by 
her father and bequeathed to her by “his friend, Edward Fitz- 
gerald,” and here are some of Fitzgerald’s own verses enclosed in 
a letter to W. M. T. “What have I been doing for the last hour?” 
he writes. “ Behold these verses. The wind was blowing hard at 
the window, and I somehow began to think of Will Thackeray ; 
so the cockles of my heart were warmed, and up spouted the 
tale. I have drunk a glass of port, and so sit down to transcribe. 


“T cared not for life, for true friend I had none— 
I had heard ’twas a blessing not under the sun ; 
Some figures called friends, hollow, proud, or cold-hearted, 
Came to me like shadows, like shadow departed ; 
But a day came that turned all my sorrow to glee, 
When first I saw Willy and Willy saw me. 


We may both get so old that our senses expire, 
And leave us to doze half alive by the fire; 
Age may chill the warm heart which I think so divine, 
But what warmth it has, Willy, shall ever be thine, 
Till death finds us waiting him patiently still, 
Willy looking at me and I looking at Will.” 


And this extract may prove interesting :—“There’s no use 
denying the matter or blinking it, now I am become a sort of 
great man in my way—all but at the top of the tree, indeed there, 
if the truth were known, and having a great fight up there with 
Dickens. I get such a deal of praise wherever I go, that it is 
rather wearisome to hear. I don’t think my head is a bit turned, 
please God, for I have always got my own opinion, and when men 
and newspapers say ‘“Our Street” is the finest” &c., 1 know a 
devilish deal better, and don’t disguise the truth either. This 
London world is full of good-natured Tom Fools, and directly one 
begins to cry O, all the rest say Prodigious ... .” 


We are strongly tempted to quote more from the two interest- 
ing chapters with which Mrs. Ritchie has prefaced her father’s 
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work. But the book is purchasable, and we are sure that our 
readers will themselves consult the irresistible original. 


“The Christmas Catalogue,” a trade annual issuing from the 
same offices as the Newsagent and Booksellers Review, besides 
running through the chief features of every Christmas number in 
the country, contains an interesting article entitled “The Pub- 
lisher, the Bookseller, and the Librarian.” Here are some of the 
writer’s leading “ points” and prophecies :— 


“ Ephemeral literature, in the shape of magazines from 1d. 
upwards, is making the average reader discard the novel and 
turn to his magazine. We may shake our heads, but the pub- 
lishing of the future will be a vastly different thing to what we 
have hitherto been accustomed to. Everything tends to the 
cheapening of literature, and the 6s. novel will soon have to 
give place to 2s., and the author, who is now paid huge and 
disproportionate sums of money for his MS., will have to be 
content with a more modest sum and a smaller royalty. The 
publisher, then, who can look ahead, and who is bold enough 
to enter the arena, will have no cause to regret it ; for, 
although the task may be heavy, he will most assuredly win 
fame and fortune in the long run. 

“The publishing world should be considered more in the 
light of a charitable combination ; for if the publisher did not 
risk his money to introduce new authors, a very precious few 
would ever see themselves clothed in fresh ink, new paper, and 
gorgeous binding.” 


There can be little doubt of the truth of the first of these state- 
ments. The second opens so large a vista that we must postpone 
all discussion till after the holidays. The last statement—and the 
writer must excuse our bluntness—is unmitigated nonsense. But 
as an indication of the way in which “the trade” is disposed to 
regard the fountain-head from which it derives its sustenance, the 
paragraph is instructive. 


The new Lever novel which we are to get should be interesting 
for itself and for its subject. The latter has to do with Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, the darling of so much romantic fiction, Yet 
hardly that, since the hero is only the Geraldine of rumour who 
was supposed to stand in filial relation to the Pretender. Every- 
body knows the story that he married in France a handsome 
member of the Irish Fitzgerald family. That is the assumption 
which brings into the field “Gerald Fitzgerald, the Chevalier,” as 
Lever christens the book and the hero of it. Young Fitzgerald 
lives a stirring time, and under Lever’s guidance sees many a 
stirring thing in France and in Italy. He comes much in contact 
with Mirabeau, of whom Lever made rather a minute study. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“NEW YORK CRITIC” 
MR. WATTS-DUNTON 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


THE AND 


THE remarks about “Aylwin” which you quote from the Mew 
York Critic may be ascribed in part to the petulance of a hasty 
paragraphist. Anyone who is not hopelessly prejudiced can see 
that they are directly contrary to facts. The statement that 
“ Aylwin” has been hurled at the heads of the English people is— 
well, after all, perhaps it is a specimen of our “cousins’” humour. 
Its republication in THE OUTLOOK unfortunately gives it some 
measure of importance, as you neglected to say that you meant It 
as a bit of extravagant reading suitable for this merry season. 
The critics of the Zimes, the Daily Chronicle, the Daily News, the 
Atheneum, the Academy, Literature, the Globe, the Westminster 
Gazette, the Bookman, and a host of others, have substantially— 
and, of course, independently—agreed as to the merits of the 
story; and I should like to hear from the New York gentleman 
after Ae had made the experiment of throwing a novel at their 
heads. His implied idea that the A¢hen@um ought not to review 
an important work by one of its own contributors is hardly worthy 
of a schoolboy—what would you think of the suggestion that THE 
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OUTLOOK should entirely ignore a serious contribution to litera- 
ture made by Mr. Henley or others one might name? 

I know perfectly well that more than one reviewer took up Mr. 
Watts-Dunton’s book with some misgiving. They hardly dared to 
hope that a man who had given them so much penetrative and 
scholarly criticism, besides poems entirely unlike anything else in 
later English poetry, could also succeed as an individual and crea- 
tive artist in prose. They were soon reassured, 

I have heard only one objection—though, perhaps, that is too 
strong a word—to “Aylwin.” A very well-known critic, who was 
considerably struck by the beauty and distinction of the story, told 
me that he believed it would be the better for more pathos. This 
raises a large question; but 1 may mention Matthew Arnold’s 
answer to those who insist that the highest imaginative work is that 
which touches the fount of tears most often. He pointed out that 
melodramas which no intellectual man would like to be identified 
with had often such an effect. And he added, “the true tears are 
those that are called forth by the deauty of poetry.” To a large 
extent, the same holds true of prose ; and from that point of view, 
as from other equally interesting ones, “Aylwin” is an emphatic 
success. A REVIEWER. 


[The New York Critic is quite capable of taking care of itself. 
Our object in reproducing its paragraph was to give literary 
London a salutary sight of itself as literary America sees it. Of 
course, “A Reviewer” greatly underrates the standing of the Vew 
York Critic, a journal that can hold its own in any company. He 
also misreads it. The Critic did not suggest that a journal should 
not review a work by one of its contributors, but it did note that 
the praises which a journal bestows on the work of one of its own 
staff “would be more flattering coming from a less prejudiced 
source.” Among the facts present in the mind of the Cri¢éc when 
it penned the paragraph in question was, it may be, the assertion 
that one reviewer alone has given his estimate of this book in, at 
the least, five important journals in this country.—ED.] 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


May I comment on one of the instances you give of Sir William 
Harcourt’s wit? You say “There was some worthy gentleman, 
well known as a diner-out, who was continually and everlastingly 
declaiming on questions of genealogy, simply for the sake of re- 
ferring to his own claims of long descent. Sir William said of 
him: ‘So-and-So’s talk always reminds me of Addison’s hymn— 


“ And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of his birth.”’” 


It may be that you refrain from the personality of giving the 
name, and it is true that the joke is good of any man. But it gains 
special point when it is known that it was of Sir Rainald Knightley 
that Sir William Harcourt was speaking. 

By the way, Addison wrote “ proclaims,” and Harcourt pro- 
bably said “ proclaims.” 

Brighton. C. 3,0. 


LOCAL 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLooK 


Many years ago, when yachting on the South Coast—a éerra 
incognita to most of us on board—our “crew,” who was a bit of a 
wag, asked us, as we were passing Swanage, what part of Turkey 
we thought it was. We begged him to explain his joke. “We 
always calls the Swanage folk ‘Turks,’” he said, “because they 
don’t know nothing about anything.” He was a native of 
Poole. H. H. M.-B. 

Hunstanton. 
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A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
THE LONDON GEISHA 


WHEN the working-woman’s usual occupation begins to pall and 
weary, it is a pleasant thought to know that, according to our 
friends, one door is ever open to us—that of the tea-shop. The 
occupation of serving tea would seem to be a panacea for every 
present evil. ‘“ What a pleasant change,” says the tempter’s 
voice, “from the ill-temper of stage-managers, the compulsory 
and unprofitable ‘ resting,’ not to mention the affectionate, though 
happily meaningless, mannerisms of the professional theatrical 
agent!” This in the case of a disheartened actress—and we are 
told that to be an actress one must be disheartened ; but the in- 
sidious attractions of the tea-service reach every class of woman- 
worker. Where is the jaded young journalist who would not 
willingly leave her inky proofs to brew a dish o’ tea for an exquisite 
Bond Street buck? Where is the lady secretary who would not 
follow her example, weary of the private and altogether un- 
interesting correspondence of her employer? (Curious fact, by the 
way, that we women, being so untrustworthy, should invariably 
become the recipient of the entire confidence of our patron.) 

Only the unobservant would venture to say that the life of the 
Tea-girl is an empty existence, requiring no particular qualification 
or parts. Rash conclusion! There are many qualities required 
for success as the perfect Geisha, seldom if ever to be found in one 
person : a willow figure, a light though quick foot, a hand pretty 
and dexterous ; that excellent thing in women, a soft voice, and a 
manner at once attractive and subdued. Add to all these the well- 
nigh indispensable gift of personal beauty, and we have the ideal 
Tea-Girl, whose home must be in Bond Street, and whose heart 
must be nowhere. 

And in the little matters of the heart the lot of these glorified 
waiting-maids is hard. The humble outline of the A.B.C. girl is 
to be envied after a course of Bond Street. Here are no whispered 
confidences between a giggle anda wink—no incipient flirtations, 
no beatings of the heart as the hands of the clock near lunch or 
tea-time. What excitement, what expectation is indicated by 
the hurried pat to a wonderful structure in frizzled hair—a fleeting 
glance in a neighbouring mirror as the glass door swings open to 
admit a young man, who brings with him a breath of cold December 
air that seems almost to clear the steamy atmosphere for a moment. 
It is positively refreshing to note the hurried scramble between 
two equally favoured attendants for the much-coveted honour of 
executing his monotonous order: “One tea, one rowl and butter, 
and ’urry up, Miss,” accompanied by a familiar smile which argues 
in favour of happier moments to arrive with the “tea and rowl.” 

No, in the Wild West End divan, the long, clinging draperies 
of crépe-like texture must not conceal a heart. It’s bad for busi- 
ness. We have heard of one that had to close its doors through 
the constant diminishing in the number of its pretty attendants. 
Poor young things! They lost their gentle hearts, and must of 
necessity follow the thief. 

But not all are like that. Here where I find myself to-day, 
sipping tea, and wondering if I could ever succeed in making it as 
well, I notice the icy tranquillity of the pretty creatures as they 
move softly about in their purplish-grey garments (each temple of 
the tea-urn chooses that its vestals be clothed in vestments of 
distinct colour and design). One particularly strikes me. She has 
shadowy, grey eyes set in a pale, oval face, and a mist of reddish 
hair simply parted in the centre and falling in heavy waves over 
her ears. She seems to do everything in time to a slow, dreamy 
waltz played by some musicians in the little ante-room. I sit 
near the entrance, and once as she passes from one room to 
another I see her Jean eagerly over the banisters. “ She expects 
someone,” I think joyfully, and watch her with newly awakened 
interest. She peers down, takes a few steps, and then comes back 
with an impatient little sigh. Presently there is a quick footstep 
on the softly carpeted stairs, and I hear her say reproachfully : 

“ How could you be so long, Morris?” 

My romantic illusions take flight at the reply: “’Tisn’t my 
fault, Miss, them ’ot cakes ’s ben in the lift this ’alf hour—but the 
rope’s gone wrong and——” 
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“ Very well,” answers this pale divinity with a snap. “You 
must bring them up yourself then.” 

“ Ah! how d’you do?” turning to a man whose head appears 
this moment at the top of the staircase ; “there’s a friend of yours 
here this afternoon.” I notice the smile in her eyes and my hopes 
rise in spite of the inanimate little hand-shake with which she 
greets him. He takes a seat at the table near me, and as their 
voices come to me quite distinctly, 7 recognise him as a friend. 

“Will you have tea?” she asks, lifting some tablets that hang 
from her waist by a slender gold chain, and inspecting the point of 
a pencil preparatory to taking the order. 

“Thanks, but first 1 want to know why you were not at the 
Crampton party last night ; you told me on Saturday you intended 
going.” 

“Surely not ?” she asked. 
I’m sure I never meant to go.” 

“You might have said so then. I had the most deadly time.” 

“ So sorry—toast, tea-cake, or bread and butter ?” 

“ Thanks, something—anything will do.” 

“ Weil, give it a name—oh, by the bye, I hear Enid is to marry 
that sublimated idiot in the Lancers. You remember Stacey—he 
used to skate so well at the old Sunday Club afternoons.” 

“Poor Enid! I hadn’t the heart to congratulate her.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” turning the lead down in the dainty 
jewelled pencil-case. ‘ He’s got money, and if he is a fool, well, 
she’s ugly enough to hurt, and perhaps it’s better than the Geisha 
game!” é, 

“Clare, I never saw you look quite so lovely as to-day ; 
you——” 

“ Oh, if you are going to pay ridiculous compliments I must 
go ; I think you said crumpets?” 

“T didn’t,” he murmured feebly as she hurried away. 

When she returned I heard his voice again. 

“Clare, I simply detest seeing you carry that tray. 
you wouldn't.” 

“ How d'you think it would ever get here ?”—flippantly. 

“Do be serious. Do you realise that I have proposed to you 
every week for the last year?” 

“Yes,” she said dejectedly, uncovering the hot cakes. 

“Well, I wish you'd leave this place; it gets on my nerves 
seeing you here.” 

“ Absurd person,” she said colouring, as she arranged the things 
on the triangular tray ; “many a better woman has done more 
menial work.” 

“Rats,” and then after a pause, “I asked your mother if I 
might bring you this for Christmas, and she said Yes.” He pulled 
a little box out of his pocket. 

“ What is it?” eagerly opening the white paper. 
little leather case which contained a large diamond. 
it plainly in the glass behind them. 

He laughed as she gazed at it in amazement, and said, with a 
mischievous twinkle in his eye : 

“It’s a clasp for your neck. I want you to wear it, so that 
you'll remember how unhappy the tea-shop has made me.” 

“You're abominable,” she said, with heat, and then turned 
away to serve some vapid-looking young men just arrived. He 
waited for some time, but she did not come back, except once, 
and then she hurried past with heightened colour. Towards six 
he got up and went out with a lagging step. As he disappeared 
she hurried towards the staircase with a look in her eyes which 
revealed her gentle heart. I hurried down and found him putting 
on his coat. 

“Ah, how d’you do?” recognising me. “I didn’t see you 
upstairs ; went in to get a cup of tea. Odious place, isn’t it?” 

“ Perhaps it is ; but I’d go back if I were you.” 

“Would you?” said he, with a keen look at me. “ Well, I’ll 
take your advice,” and then with a little laugh he bounded gaily 
up the stairs. JOCELYNNE JOYE. 

HOICE, USEFUL, and CURIOUS BOOKS.—Frequent Cata- 
~ ee post free. Libraries or Small Parcels of Books purchased 

A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24 Great Windmill Street, London, W. 

(One minute from Piccadilly Circus.) 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE STREETS 


“*ERE yar ; penny buys the walking laidy—h’all made to wind up,” 

“?Qo’ll buy a snake fer a penny—penny one more.” 

Such are the cries one hears in Cheapside and Ludgate Hill 
this Christmas-tide. A motley crowd these pavement heroes 
make, and the roll of the traffic is quite lost in the din of their 
eager shouts, squeakings, and shrill cock-crowings. 

Shops and window decorations we all admire and write about ; 
but the even more admirable pavement hawkers go almost un- 
noticed. There they stand in the gutter the whole day long, 
never moving except for occasional light refreshment or an order 
to move on from a custodian of the law, and devoting to their 
business a zeal and ingenuity which would make the fortune of a 
broadcloth shopman. 

It was on Ludgate Hill. Half a dozen lusty throats threatened 
to crack all round me. Here was a tray crowded with jack-in-the- 
boxes, one of them representing M. de Rougemont. Such is 
fame! Here, too, were trumpets, Chinese dolls, “ everlasting 
balls,” and a curious contrivance, called by the vendors “ The Cat 
after the Rat, all over the floor one penny.” 

I was about to purchase one, and handed a shilling in pay- 
ment. The boy took the coin and felt for change, but said he 
hadn’t any, so handed me the shilling back again. I tendered 
that coin in payment at ashop later on. The cruel assistant just 
bent it double in a nasty-looking coin-tester. That coin was a 
good one, I am sure, when I handed it to the boy, and it was my 
only shilling. I hastened back, but, alas! that guileless boy had 
vanished. 

Mourning my lost shilling, I recalled the even sadder experi- 
ence of a country friend of mine. I know the tale has been 
given other surroundings, but I tell it as my friend told itme. He 
was a pale young curate, paying one of his rare visits to the great 
metropolis. Staring about him near the Bank, his eye alighted 
upon the tray of one of these street hawkers. A wooden leg this 
hawker had, and such a wistful face. His tray glittered with 
tinsel splendours. It was the work of a moment to choose a gold 
engine-whistle and a silver trumpet. But halfa sovereign was the 
smallest change he had. 

“No, sir, I ain’t got change ; but, if yer don’t mind ’olding my 
little tray, I’ll soon oblige yer.” 

And off the wooden-legged merchant hobbled with the half- 
sovereign, leaving the confiding curate awkwardly hugging his 
tray at the pavement’s edge. Five minutes passed—ten minutes— 
twenty minutes passed—and a policeman passed too, 

“Oh! constable, I am so afraid the poor man whose tray this 
is has got run over. He kindly went to get change for my half- 
sovereign, and has never come back.” 

The policeman looked him up and down with a stony stare, 
and this was all he said in the coldest of tones: “Air you from 
Suffik, sir?” 

That pretty tray is now the chief ornament of a little Suffolk 
rectory parlour. So at least my friend tells me. 

But I am forgetting Ludgate Hill. An old man was selling 
monkeys-on-a-stick. He was stamping his feet (they all stamp 
their feet even in summer) ; but he looked cold, so I purchased a 
monkey. 

“ Good trade?” I remarked. 

“Lor love yer, no, sir; I ain’t sold ’arf a dozen to-day.” 

“ Perhaps in a day or two’s time trade will be better.” 

“Well, I’ve sold these kind o’ goods on and off for the last fif- 
teen year, and if my goods don’t sell afore the Eve, I know I shan’t 
get my money back.” 

“How much do you have to pay for these things?” I asked, 
pointing to the novelties. 

“We pays fivepence a dozen, and sells ’em at a penny each ; 
but if I was the only bloke selling of ’em I might stand a chance; 
but you walk up the road, and yer'll see a couple o’ dozen of ’em 


UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.—Please state wants. Our 
KIPLING “ NOTE BOOK,” price 6d., now ready. Black's 

** Atlas,” 1898, published at £3 3s., price 30s., carriage paid. We 
want Kipling’s ‘‘ Letters of Marque,” 1891. Catalogues free. The 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 
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selling the same class 0’ goods. No, sir ; times is bad, and it’s a 
bad look-out for my Christmas. Here ye’ar, monkey on the stick ; 
one penny. One penny buys ’im.” 

I walked on. 

«’QOo wants a silver watch and chain for a penny? Werf its 
weight in gold!” cried a gentleman of bloated countenance. I 
doubted his statement, and made no purchase. 

I slowly wended my way through the crowds of hurrying City 
folk; but the din of bagpipes, rattles, whistles, fiendish musical 
instruments, and the hoarse shouts of the men are still in my ears. 


A TRAVELLER IN SIAM 


Mr. EDMUND CANDLER, an intrepid young Englishman who has 
been travelling in Burmah, the Shan States, Siam and Cochin- 
China, has lately contributed a series of very interesting articles to 
the Allahabad Pzoncer. He describes his adventures, mishaps, 
and the humours of his journeyings in such excellent English and 
with so keen a feeling for good narrative that these papers stand 
somewhat apart from the general ruck of “ travellers’ tales.” The 
London publisher who can get Mr. Candler to turn these articles 
into the octavo volume of «ommerce -i.ould find no difficulty in 
securing a large and thankful audience. Meanwhile we quote 
from the Pzonecr. Here is an account of the weary traveller’s 
reception in 


A SIAMESE VILLAGE 


“ As the travelling circus is to the rustic of remote Britain, so 
is the arrival of the white man to the native of the Hinterland of 
Siam, only to the native mind the phenomenon is infinitely more 
eccentric and grotesque. As far as | could learn, only three white 
men had passed between Tavoy and Bangkok during the last ten 
years, one of whom was the gentleman of American fame who 
walked round the world for a wager in a paper suit. No doubt 
the paper-suit man, with his niggard lack of accessories, was voted 
avery one-horse affair by the gilded youth of the valley of the 
May-nam-kway-naiu-ey ; but here was a different show, a real 
farang with his six-coolie-load of paraphernalia, each pack a 
chapter of revelations in itself. We had not been in the village 
five minutes before we were encircled by a gaping, imbecile 
audience, who squatted round the stump which my servant had 
laid as a breakfast table. On these occasions meals were the most 
trying ordeal. When my man had lit the fire and was manipulat- 
ing the saucepan and frying-pans, it was a signal for the village to 
collect : word was passed round that the entertainment was about 
to begin. Then, if it was dinner-time, the thin disc of light shed bya 
flickering candle would reveal a circle of imbecile faces peering in- 
quisitively at the banquet. I have seen the same expression of amused 
and interested pity in the features of a crowd that has gathered to 
watcha funny animal being fed at the Zoo. My every movement was 
watched with rapt attention. Occasionally an idiotic guffaw would 
break from the ring, and a finger would be raised indicative of 
clownish merriment at some more than ordinarily grotesque mani- 
festation, such as the application of knife and fork. But it was the 
extremely inane and unprepossessing pose of these people that I 
found most irritating. They would sit motionless, with head thrown 
back, mouth open, like young blackbirds in the nest, and lips parted 
in a vacuous, idiotic grin, which every now and then found expres- 
sion in a burst of meaningless laughter. I could read their witti- 
cisms in their glances. ‘What quaint savagery!’ ‘Did you ever 
see such a hat, for all the world like an inverted mushroom?’ 
What features and whata complexion ! How horribly colourless ! 
Does it always eat like that?’ A deep-drawn, guttural note of 
assent, ridiculously expressive of the animalism within, grected all 
these witticisms. I was generally too tired and hungry to trouble 
much about my audience ; but at times, to restrain the impulse that 
Prompted me to empty my revolver in their midst, I would lie back 
and swear softly, commenting freely on their manners and their far 
from picturesque personal appearance. Indeed, the women with 
their short-cropped hair and ungainly figures were inexpressibly 
hideous. 
“Of my kit, my guns were of course the chief attraction, and 
Thad to keep my weather eye on them, One youth offered me 
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the princely sum of twenty ticals for my double-barrelled shot-gun. 
I dismissed him with a gaudy college boat tie, which I adjusted to 
his bare neck and shoulders in the most correct fashion. It was his 
only raiment save a rather scanty loin cloth. By this device I ceased 
for a moment to be the centre of attraction. But to return to our 
village. We parted with our coolies, who went off well pleased 
and well paid. I was quite sorry to lose my Karens, who had won 
my sincere admiration. No doubt by the time they had reached 
Myitta their combined earnings had filtered into the pocket of one 
more fortunate than the others. They are confirmed gamblers, 
these Karens. There is a story of a detachment that was recruited 
for work in the Shan States. They were a raw lot, and quite 
childishly delighted with their smart uniforms, kukris and rifles. 
But when they mustered for drill one morning the inspector was 
not a little dismayed to find that, several of them had left their 
rifles behind. The mystery was solved when one of them appeared 
in the barrack yard with an ingenuous smile and the rifles of six of 
his companions. He had won them all at dice the night before.” 
And this is Mr. Candler’s account of the 


PHAIRIN SAPPHIRE MINES 


“ Phairin is the most deadly malarious place in Siam. It can 
boast a funeral nearly every day. When the sapphire mines were 
opened ten years ago the death-rate amongst the Burman immi- 
grants was 75 per cent. In those days there were no priests and 
no wat at Phairin, and the pious miners used to send their dead 
to Bangkok to ensure for them the proper funeral ceremonies. It 
was a favourite pleasantry of the Siamese skipper of one of the 
vessels running between Bangkok and Chantaboun to ask his 
Burman passengers whither they were bound; and when they 
answered ‘To the sapphire mines,’ he would wag his head sagely, 
and say, ‘Friend, you will find it more expensive coming back.’ 
It cost five rupees for the live man to ship from Bangkok to 
Chantaboun, and ten for the corpse coming back. I found one 
European at Phairin, and his welcome was the welcome of men 
who live among the dead toa live soul. The four days I spent 
under his roof were among the pleasantest of my trip, though I 
felt half-stifled and terribly relaxed in the moist, depressing atmo- 
sphere. The fact that it was the healthiest time of the year did 
not prevent me from getting malaria thoroughly into my system. 
No Europeans have been able to stand the climate. The 
doctors who were sent out by the Borneo Company were 
the first to succumb. My host had just returned from a 
visit to British Columbia for his health’s sake. He was a 
man of great strength and a robust constitution, though it was 
easy to see the strain was telling on him: it was a relief to hear 
that he had been removed to a healthier district shortly after my 
visit. The late Siamese Governor of the district used to live at 
Muong Thanat, and paid but one hurried visit to Phairin. He 
was heard to say on the day of his arrival that he had always 
avoided the place, as he was desperately afraid of fever. Five 
days afterwards, on his arrival at Baltanbong, he died of malaria 
contracted at Phairin. The present Commissioner resides at 
some three days’ distance, and has only once been near Phairin. 
He stayed exactly two days. The mines are mostly leased to 
Burmans. The coolies are Laos. But it is significant that, though 
the district is supposed to be within the sphere of French influence, 
yet all the wealth that accrues to Europeans from the ruby and 
sapphire mines is absorbed by British enterprise. 

“It is not an uncommon sight in Phairin and the neighbouring 
village of Ban Dineo to see a file of some twenty Laos coolies 
yoked with kerosine tins packed with silver, the price of the rubies 
and sapphires that are sold in the Calcutta market ; their only 
escort two unmartial-looking Burmans armed with antiquated 
blunderbusses. Theft is unheard of at Phairin ; like many other 
mining centres, it is a law-abiding place in a lawless country. 
The Siamese have very little stake there.” 


CANADIAN PACIFIC ROUTES 


DELIGHTFUL IN ALL SEASONS. 
Japan; China; Australia; New Zealand ; Hawaii; Round the World, 


For Berths or Free Descriptive Pamphlets apply CANADIAN PaciFic Rattway Offices, 
67 and 68 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History and Biography 


“ MODERN England: Before the Reform Bill,” by Justin McCarthy, 
M.P.,is another volume of the “ Story of the Nations” series, and a 
particularly good one. Mr. McCarthy writes of the men and events 
of the early part of this century with ease and vigour. The many 
portraits are an additional attraction. (Unwin. Pp. 333. 55.) 

“Ruskin, Rossetti: Preraphaelitism Papers, 1854 to 1862,” 
arranged and edited by William Michael Rossetti. ‘‘ The volume 
is restricted to that part of my brother’s life which began with his 
personal acquaintance with Mr. Ruskin and ended with the death 
of his wife,’ and contains many interesting letters, in addition to 
some fine reproductions of D. G. R. pictures. (G. Allen. Pp. 327. 
Ios. 6d.) 

“ Pollok and Aytoun,” by Rosa/ine Masson—another volume of 
the “ Famous Scots Series ”—contains interesting monographs on 
two poets celebrated in their day. The book is very readable. 
(Oliphant, Anderson. Pp. 156. 15. 6d.) 


Science 


“ Recent Advances in Astronomy,” by Ad/red H. Fison, D.Sc. 
A new volume of the “Victorian Era” series. “It has upon the 
whole appeared best to effect a compromise between an historical 
and a purely descriptive method.” A popular work on astronomy. 
(Blackie. Pp. 242. 25. 6d.) 

“Wild Life at Home: How to Study and Photograph It,” by 
Rk. Kearton, F.Z.S., fuily illustrated by interesting photographs 
taken by the author, who, besides originating a new and fascinating 
sport, has written delightfully about his sitters. (Cassell. Pp. 
188, 6s.) 

Belles Lettres 

“Dream Days,” by Kenneth Grahame. These sketches are 
written in the same manner and deal with the same youngsters 
who conquered us all in “The Golden Age.” Nobody with a 
sense of what is rare and humorous and true can afford to miss this 
volume. (Lane. Pp. 275. 35. 6d.) 

“The Spirit of Place, and other Essays” is another slight 
example of Mrs. Alice Meynell’s delicate art. (Lane. Pp. 106, 
38. 6d.) 

Fiction 


“The Human Octopus; or, By the Rivers of Babylon,” is 
a novel with an introduction that makes for an explanation of the 
title. “The Human Octopus” is a gentle euphuism for the 
capitalist speculator, who, in the shape of one Lancelot Monteith, 
is made to drink “the cup of poison to the very dregs.” (Simpkin. 
Pp. 336. 6s.) 

“The Lady of Criswold,” by Leonard Outram, is melo- 
dramatic. The heroine starts off with a cataleptic trance, and 
later on livens matters up by jumping off a steam yacht, to be 
saved by the hero, who in his turn is nearly transfixed with a knife 
by that lady in acknowledgment. Strange to say, somebody dis- 
covers that the heroine zs mad. She is then placed under restraint, 
and hurls her keepers and visitors about in most lively fashion. 
(Greening. Pp. 257. 2s. 6d.) 


For Boys and Girls 


“ Miss Mouse and her Boys,” by Mrs. Molesworth, isa charm- 
ing tale and should be appreciated by young folk. (Macmillan. 
Pp. 198. 25. 6d.) 

“The Sleepy King,” by Aubrey Hopwood and Seymour Hicks, 
is a pretty and original fairy tale, dedicated to Ellaline Terriss, 
“in the hope that she may one day introduce Bluebell to the 
stage where Cinderella made so many friends.” Maud Trelawney 
has drawn seventy-seven excellent pictures. (Routledge. Pp. 
348. 55.) 

“Rob,” by the Author of “ Tip Cat,” &c., has a good plot and 
makes good reading. (Innes. Pp. 344. 3s. 6d.) 

“Terrible Times,” a tale of the Indian Mutiny, is by G. P. 
Raines, who has written a good book, containing fiction and fact. 
(Routledge. Pp. 311. 35. 6d.) 

“The Sea Prince,” a fairy-story book, is distinguished both by 
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Edmund P. Larken's charming writing and Miss Jessie Bayes’ 
clever illustrations. (Jarrold. Pp. 340. 5s.) 

“The Secrets of the Night,” and other Esthonian tales, trans- 
lated by F. Ethel Hynam, is another, and not the least interesting, 
volume of the “European Folk Tale Series.” (Elliot Stock, 
Pp. IIo. 

Pe The Child of the Lighthouse,” by J/arion Andrews (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, & Co.), describes how Ruth Delamere, a waif 
from shipwreck, was adopted by the God-fearing Pennels. A 
Sunday-school prize. 

“The Children of Swift Creek,” by AZrs. Cox (Wells Gardner, 
Darton & Co.), live in an environment of rattlesnakes, bears, 
tornadoes, cowboys, and other amenities of life in the Wild West, 
Our Tom devoured it. 


Miscellaneous 

We have also received “My Horse; My Love,” by Sarak 
Buckman-Linard, a \ady enthusiast who has a deal to say that is 
interesting on the noble quadruped (Unwin. Pp. 225. 35. 6d); 
“The House of Lords Question,” edited by Andrew Reid, a volume 
wherein Lord Monkswell, Messrs. Robert Wallace, Michael Davitt, 
J. Carvell Williams, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and others, discuss a 
House, “wrong by name and wrong by nature” (Duckworth. Pp, 
412. 65.) ; “General Nursing,” by Eva C. £. Liickes, Matron to 
the London Hospital, and therefore an authority. ‘The vital 
importance of character, and the due—not the undue—importance 
of technical knowledge, cannot be too strongly insisted upon.” 
(Kegan Paul. Pp. 351. 5s.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


We have also received “ Lilliput Lyrics,” a beautifully pro- 
duced volume containing as many of the late W. B. Rands’s enter- 
taining verses for children as M/r. R. Brimley Johnson, the 
industrious editor, has been able to collect. Mr. Charles Robinson, 
whose illustrations to R. L. S.’s “ Child’s Garden” everybody has 
admired, has drawn some equally charming pictures for “ Lilliput 
Lyrics.” (John Lane. Pp. 330. 6s.) A delightful format has 
been given to the new edition of George Herbert’s “Country 
Parson,” just sent out by Mr. Blackwell, of Oxford, and Mr. Unwin, 
of London. This little book is a careful reprint of the original, and 
Mr. H. C. Beeching, the editor, contributes an interesting intro- 
duction. (Pp. 175. 3s. 6d.) Another dainty reprint is the 
“Celica” of Fulke Greville, Zord Brooke, which Messrs. Kegan 
Paul have just added to their Elizabethan Sonnet-Cycles, a series 
which Martha Foote Carew is ably editing. 


LITERARY PARABLES. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND. 
Med. 16mo. 2s, 6d. net. 





Mr. T. W. H. CROSLAND begs to announce that the above stupendous work cap 
now be supplied on the HIRE SYSTEM ; the terms being as follows :— 
2s. 6d. DOWN 
AND NO MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO MEET, 
Having given much thought to the matter, Mr. Crosland is convinced that 


LirerRARY PaRab_es is one of the 1,000,001 BEST BOOKS, and that it contains 
quite as much pleasant humour as the whole of the volumes of the 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 


The appended Press Opinions point their own moral :— 

“‘Has the effect of sips of clear water after the many rancid pools and bubbling 

shallows of ‘ seasonal’ book-work Too little of such work is done in England.” 
Sun. 

“Mr. Crosland can turn a phrase with the best; moreover, his phrases are the 
phrases of a humorist, sardonic, clear-headed, and very clear-sighted."—Academy. 

“‘A wealth of meaning and occasionally a dash of poetic fire and feeling 
reader has something he can linger over."—Leeds Mercury. 

** A witty book and wicked, withal. '—Star. 

N.B.—A Revolving Bookcase, in which Lirerary PARABLES would look sweetly 
pretty, may be had from any cabinet-maker for a few pounds. 

This advertisement is inserted without the consent of the Publishers. 


UNICORN PRESS: 7 Cecil Court, W.C. 
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BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 


THE NEW YEAR’S NUMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NETT. 
NOW READY. 
Irs ConTRIBUTORS INCLUDE? 


Ww. CLARK RUSSELL. A. E, W. MASON. 

G. S. STREET. A. T. QUILLER COUCH. 
H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. E. T. MURRAY SMITH. 
LOUIS BECKE. LADY LINDSAY. 
FRANCES H. LOW. S. R. CROCKETT. 

H. C. SEPPINGS WRIGHT. J. P. LAURENS. 

G. GRENVILLE MANTON. L. RAVEN HILL. 

J. J. GUTHRIE, ABBEY ALTSON, 





f18 CHARING-CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


OFFICES) AcTOR-COURT BUILDING, NEW YORK. 





CHRISTMAS APPEALS 


5 OOO CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS 
,) HAMPERS.--Mr. Alderman TRELOAR and the Marquis of 
NORTHAMPTON pete. ACKNOWLEDGE RECEIPT of £6 from W. J. 
Everett, Esq., and SOLICIT SUBSCRIPTIONS to the Fund.—Address Little 
Cripples’ Christmas Fund, care of Mr. Alderman TreLoar, Ludgate Hill, or the 
Marquis of NokTHAMPTON, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand. 





| 
| 
| 





HRISTMAS DINNERS.—FUNDS Earnestly PLEADED 


‘or by the CHURCH ARMY for PROVIDING Christmas Fare to the Home- 
less and Destitute in the Metropolis and the Provinces. 
Bankers--BARCLAYS. 
Rev. W. CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary. 
Headquarters, 130 Edgware Road, London. 


GALES, WRECKS, AND LOSS OF LIFE, 
“ There is sorrow on the sea.” 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY, with over 1,000 Agencies, has 
relieved more than half a million persons since the foundation of the Society in 1830. 

The wrecked sailor, fisherman, &c., instantly cared for and sent home; the widow, 
orphan, &c., of the drowned immediately sought out and succoured ; the distressed sea- 
farer of every grade charitably assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS URGENTLY APPEALED FOR. 
Patron—H.M. THE QUEEN. 
CuarrMAn—Admiral E. S. ADEANE, C.M.G. 

Secrerary—G, E. MAUDE, Esq., 26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 








The Conversion Lists will be closed on the rsth of February, 1899, but the right is 
reserved to withdraw these terms at any time before that date after the 
15th January, 1899. 


DOMINION OF CANADA.—CITY OF QUEBEC. 


Conversion and Redemption of the following Sterling Debentures of the 
City of Quebec, viz. : 


6 per cent. Consolidated Fund Loan, due rst July, 1905 


6 a aa $9 » st July, 1908 
6 * Debentures ‘ < wa i” 1910 
5 ” ” ” » rst Jan., 1913 
at on ” ” ist Jan., 1914 
me os aa ee yy st Jan., 1918 
43 oy ” ” » =: Ist Jan., 1925 


Messrs. COATES, SON, & CO. are authorised by the City of Quebec to invite 
Holders of the outstanding Debentures of the above issues to exchange their present 
holdings, either for new 34 per cent. Consolidated Registered Stock of the City of 
Quebec, or Cash upon the terms set out in the full Prospectus. 

The Stock to be issued in exchange for the Bonds surrendered for conversion is a 
part of a total authorised issue of £654,480. An official quotation on the London, 
Liverpool, and Glasgow Stock Exchanges has been granted for that portion of the Stock 
already issued, and application will be made for any further Stock issued in the terms of 
this Prospectus to be added thereto. 

Cheques for the amount of the redemption price of Debentures to be exchanged for 
Cash will be issued in one week after the Bonds have been deposited. 

Prospectuses and Forms for Listing the Debentures to be lodged for Conversion or 
ee off in Cash may be obtained from Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, & Co., Lom- 

Street, London ; The Clydesdale Bank, Limited, London, Glasgow, and Edin- 
burgh ; or of Messrs. Coates, Son, & Co., 99 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 


99 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 
roth December, 1898. 


A YEAR, gradually increasing. SHARES in going 
£2,000 concern (Works in Colonies), the dividend on which 
18 expected in November-December 1899, for SALE for £14,000, or 


ex-dividend £12,000, English Secretaryship of Company can also be 
had if nec .—Apply, SHARES, care of J. B. Somerville, Esq., Soli- 





citor, 48 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, E.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


a DDE EE ES 














SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 





THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR BOOKS OF THE 
SEASON ARE NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE 
(Second-hand). Also a large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, AND CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 


LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT, 
THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES: 


DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 


Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 


The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 7% HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘* Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden’’ 





now running in the Night Services. 


| BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend, 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and eto S.S. ‘*‘ Calais-Douvres,’’ 
‘*Empress,”’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord 
Warden.”’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 





' DOVER and CALAIS, 





SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 
GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 


The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland S hip Cor have sp 

Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
TuHRouGH SERVICE (on Week-days)—NortH oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 P.M., Live | at 
4.5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45?.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns, 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe, 
CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 

PARIS: Capt. A. W. Cuurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach ; GOLOGNE : M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhot; 
CALAIS : Capt. BLomerretp, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. Smitu & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. Dz Srgvr & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 


Full iculars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station’ Pimlico, S.W. ; at Messrs. ‘Cook g Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadill ’ 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 
Guages re ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, 5. W. 
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DE BEERS 


CONSOLIDATED MINES, 


LIMIDED. 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES, LIMITED, 
for Twelve Months ending June 30, 1898. 


GENTLEMEN, — Your Directors have much pleasure in submitting their Tenth Annual 
Report and Balance-sheet to the Shareholders. 
The Balance carried forward on June 30, after providing for the payment of two 
Dividends of 20 per cent. each, is.. +5 «sw ar ae £748,488 6 7 
Ee 
During the twelve months, as will be seen from the accompanying state- 
ment, the diamonds produced realised os oe ee e+ £3,647,874 13 11 
The total expenditure amounted to = oo oe 1,870,079 1 3 
Including amount written off Machinery ond Plant 
Account, &c. . -- £76,260 11 
Redemption of the Company’ s  Debonteres oid Obli- 
gations oe ° a os oe 
Interest on above 


132,000 0 
177,220 14 


Leaving a profitof .. oe »» £15,777:795 12 8 
The Profit and Loss Account stands as follows :- 

Balance as above.. os os os oe oe * 97775795 
Dividends on Investments onl Rete oe 22,242 
Interest on Consols oe oe . + 31,036 
Revenue from various sources = os - . 
Balance from last year .. = . £683 5047 17 11 
Less Life Governors’ remuneration paid oe’ 158,003 15 


35375 


— 525,044 2 9 


42,359,493 10 7 


Dividends paid and provided for .. 
Reserve Fund (interest on Consols re- dononad hn uring the yea x) 
Balance carried forward to next year ee ee 


41,579,582 0 © 
31,423 4 0 
748,488 6 7 


£2,359)493 10 7 


The average yield per load for De Beers and Kimberley Mines was 0°89 carat. 
- value per carat 7 ra - 26 6°2 
” ” load ” ” %” 21, ‘2 I 
The average yield per load for Premier Mine (Wesselton) was 0°27 carat. 
o value per carat *” ” 20/9°3 
” load ” 5/8°2 
The Resurve Fund, invested in English Consols, which at June 30, 1897, stood at 
41,148,133 12s. 7d., now stands at £1,179,556 16s. 7d. ; nominal value £1,178,090. 








During the year the Company has invested the sum of £106,250 2s. 6d. in the 
Mashonaland Railway Company, obtaining therefor £125,000 Debentures, bearing 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, and £12,500 shares. 


Your Directors have to report that in May last an arrangement was entered into 
between the Life Governors and the Company, whereby the funds required annually for 
the redemption of the Company's Debenture Debt and Bultfontein Obligations will be 
provided each year out ofthe profits of the Company. On the other hand, your 
Directors have consented to the yearly income from investments forming the Reserve 
Fund being brought into the revenue account and included in the total profits in which 
the Life Governors participate. As regards the distribution of the Redemption Funds 
before referred to, it was understood and agreed not to place the amounts as heretofore 
toa Redemption Reserve Account, but to debit Profit and Loss in reduction of the 
year's profit, and to write down Claims, Shaft, and Machinery Accounts by a corre. 
sponding amount in such proportions as circumstances warrant. It was also agreed to 
eliminate from the Company's Balance-sheet the item of Redemption Funds Reserve of 
41,274,518 15s. 4d. by deducting the same from the total of the Claim Account. 


On reference to the Accounts, Shareholders will notice how these several amounts 
have been dealt with, and they will be asked at this meeting to confirm the foregoing 
arrangement with the Life Governors, which the Directors acknowledge is a very 
generous one on the part of these gentlemen, and consider highly satisfactory to the 
Shareholders. 


The quantity of blue ground and lumps on the floors at June 30, 1898, including the 
stock of 729,039 loads at the Premier Mine, was 3,619,945 loads, which have been taken 
into account at 1s. 6d. per load for De Beers and Kimberley and 1s. per load for Premier 
Mine. 


The price obtained for diamonds shows a slight decrease as compared with the pre- 
vious year, but your Directors confidently hope that a higher price will be obtained on 
expiry of the present contract with the Syndicate. 


Your Directors have to report the resignation as a Life Governor of Mr. F. S. P, 
Philipson-Stow, and the appointment of Mr. Julius Wernher in that capacity. 


It is with extreme regret that your Directors have to report the tragic and untimely 
death of Mr. Woolf Joel, which took place in March last at Johannesburg. Mr. Joe! 
had for years past been closely connected with the diamond industry, and had been a 
Director of the Company since its inception, and the loss of his services is very keenly 
felt by his colleagues. 


An interesting report by the General Manager on the working of the Mines during 
the year will be submitted to Shareholders at this Meeting. 


G. W. COMPTON, ISIDORE DREYFUS, 
D. HARRIS, HERMANN HIRSCHE, 
Cc. E. NIND, FRANCIS OATS, 

H. M. PENFOLD. c. 3, RHODES, 
GARDNER F. WILL IAMS, 


Directors. 


DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES, LIMITED. 


BALANCE-SHEET, JUNE 30, 1898. 


— Sse, £L s. d. 
‘apital— 


Nominal .. oe “ os Re 39950, ° 
Less Unissued oa : 
. - 31948,955 
De Beers Five per Cent. First Mortgage Deben- 
tures— 
As per Balance-sheet, June 30, 1897 ee ee e+ 3,283,020 0 o 
Less redeemed during year todate .. oo *. 116,700 0 oO 
3:166,320 
De Beers Four-and-a-Half per Cent. 
Obligations— 
As per Balance-sheet, June 30, 1897 .. ee 
Less redeemed during yeartodate .. oe 


Bultfontein 


289,080 0 o 
15,300 © 0 


273,780 


Reserves— 
Reserve Fund invested in Consols, as per Balance- 
sheet, June 20, 1897, £1,148,133 12s. 7d, ; Interest 
reinvested during year, £31,423 4s. (see per 
contra) ee oe ee oe ee *+ 1,179,556 16 7 
Insurance Fund .. + 100,000 9 o 
Suspense Liability under agreement ‘with Leased 
Companies os os ee wa 6; 20 oo 70,117 13 1 


1,349,674 
Continued on next page. 





GS et 


7,799,959 19 2 


Claim Account— 
As per Balance-sheet, June 30, 1897 .. ee 
Deduct- Redemption Funds, Mortgage Debentures, 
and Obligations, as per Balance- -sheet, June 30, 
1897, now deducted from Claims and other Assets, 
urder arrangement with the Life Governors, 
41,274,518 15s. 4d.; less amount written off 
Shafts and other Permanent Works (see nae 
£21,966 19s. 3d... - oe oe ee 1,252,551 16 1 
So 6,448,408 
Farms and Landed Property— 
Wesselton Estate, including Premier Mine .. 
Kenilworth Estate and Village .. 
Other Landed Property and Mining Interests 


459,839 6 2 
101,217 14 2 
134,604 7 1 

695,661 

478,101 

525473 

45510 


Investments in Stocks and Shares . 
Offices, Compounds, and Stand Property 
Office Furniture, Kimberley and London 
Shafts and other Permanent Works ; 
Deduct—Portion of Redemption Funds, Mortgage 
Debentures, and Obligations (see above), 
£21,966 19s. 3d. ; Transfer from Profit and Loss 
Account, £59,539 5s. 3d. - oe oe 


4181,506 4 6 


81,506 4 6 


Continucd on next page. 
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DE BEERS 


CONSOLIDATED MINES, LIMITED—continued. 








Dr. 


Creditors ee 

Debentures and Obligations ‘redeemed, but uupaid 

Unclaimed Dividends and Sundries 

Reserves for Debenture Interest, &c.— accrued to date 

Dividend for Half-year to date, declared June 30, 1898 

Balance unappropriated, as per Profit and Loss 
Account oe ee °* Maes oe oe ee 











Note.—Of this amount the Life Governors are entitled to 
£103,206 8s., under Section o4 of the Company's Articles of 
Association, "and their arrangement with the Company (see 






Directors’ Report). 





as follows :— 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account .. ee 
Less 36 per cent. of Issued Capital .. ee ee 







Contingent Liability on Bills receivable anti Dis- 
count—since paid at maturity . o : 








«-£1,834,449 


This amount represents a quarter of £412,825 11s. 10d., made up 


7 10 
1,421,623 16 o 





ye 825 11 10 





860,000 0 0 





410,468,622 14 10 


81,656 
17,370 2 0 
10, 349 O10 
82,238 o 6 
789,791 0 


748,488 6 7 


BALANCE-SHEET — continued. 


| and Plant ee 
Less Transfer from Profit and L oss Ac 


Premier Mine (Wesselton)— 


Buildings and Permanent Works 
Machinery and Plant .. 


Live Stock 
Timber, Fuel, ‘and other Mining Stores . oe 


Blue Ground on Floors— 


Ss. 


count 72,460 14 


d. 
++ 372,460 14 9 
oe 9 


162,569 8 
28,878 18 
141,772 17 


2 
10 
It 





Kimberley and De Beers Mines, 2,892,908 loads at 
216,968 2 0 


Premier Mine (Wesselton), 727,039 loads at 1s, .. 36,351 19 0 





253,320 I Oo 
Debtors on Loan and other Accounts .. ee oe ee ee ee 57:729 14 6 
Reserve Investments 

41,178,000 Consols at cost (see per om ee oe oi 1,179,556 16 7 
Diamonds on hand ee ee e ee ee oe es 1739379 28 
Bills Receivable .. ee ee +s 190,000 0 o 
Cash at Bankers’ and in hand, Kimberley and London ee ee es 197,260 16 4 


410,468,622 14 10 


















correct. 





Kimberley, November 23, 1898. 














W. PICKERING, Secretary. 
ROB. B. CARNEGY, Chief Accountant. 


We have examined the above Balance-sheet, with the Accounts and Vouchers relating thereto, including the audited returns of the London Office, and certify the same to be 


HOWARD PIM, Chartered Accountant, 
PHILIP SALISBURY, F.S.A.A., 


} Auditors. 








Dr. 





To Mine Expenses—De Beers and Kimberley Mines. . 
Floor Expenses—De Beers and Kimberley Mines .. 






Add—Blue Ground on Floors, June 30, 
3.082, <99 loads at 1s. 6d., £231,194 18s. Od. ; less 
Blue Ground on Floors, June 30, 1893, 2 892,908 
loads at 1s. 6d., £216,968 2s. 0d. ee ee ee 







To Mine Expenses—Premier Mine (Wesselton) ...... 
Floor Expenses—Premier Mine (Wesselton).... 








Deduct—Blue Ground on_ Floors, June 30, 1808, 
729,439 loads at 1s., £36,351 19s.; less Blue 
Ground on Floors, June 30, 1897, 271,777 loads at 








To Claim Rents and Sundry Expenses— 
Bultfontein and Dutoitspan Mines .. oe ee 
Charges— 

Salaries, &c., Kimberley Office «. 
General Charges, Stationery, Cables, Trav elling 
Expenses, and Sundries .. ee 

Law Costs .. 

Donations to Public Institutions and Relief, includ: 
ing amount distributed in accordance with resolu- 
tion of General ne _ October 22, 1894 

Special Service... oe ee ee 

Auditors’ Fees ee ee ee ° 

Commission and Interest. Re oe 

London Office Expenses .. ee ee . 

Directors’ Fees. oe ee as e 



















Interest on Capital of Leased Companies 





epreciation :— 
Machinery and Plant .. ee ee 
Offices, Stand Property, and Sundries os 







Redemption of Mortgage Debentures and Obliga- 









£1,097,562 i 3 


1s., 413,588 175. ee ee oe ae ee 


To Expenditure on Landed Property ‘a os ee 


Interest on De Beers Mortgage Debentures and Obligations 


s. d. 


£ 
£745,928 15 0 


351 1033 8 5 


14,2 26 16 6 
£70,747 5 1 
_ 41,388 wz 6° 
din 1,135 16 I 
22,763 20 
15,602 g 6 
24,210 5 1 
3,682 18 10 
24,005 6 6 
1,649 19 4 
1,500 0 O 
10,971 12 4 
5.958 5 7 
14,999 19 5 





41,367,165 14 - 


. 
. 


« £58,910 14 11 


17,349 16 9 








& a & 


4,111,789 9 11 


98,372 14 1 


541423 3 1 


102,580 7 5 


21,033 10 
96,392 10 ; 
177,226 14 6 


76,260 11 §& 


DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1898. 








LIMITED. 


Cr. 

ca a 

3y Diamond Account .. so... 7 ee oe ee 3,647,874 13 11 

Dividends and Interest on Investments and Rents ee 22,242 7 3 
Interest on Consols, credited under arrangement with the Life 

Governors (see Directors’ — ee oe ee ee 31,036 0 Io 

Sundry Receipts ee ee ee oe ae ee 542 14 7 

Transfer ha London Office” ee ee o oe oe te 2,832 12 6 











43,704,328 9 1 


* NoTEe.—Under arrangement with the Life Governors (see Directors’ Report) this 

















Dividend for Half-year to June 30, 1898, 20 p.c. 








Balance, unappropriated, carried to Balance-sheet 





Dividend for Half-year to December 31, 1897, 20 p.c. £78 395 791 oo 


++789,7901 0 O 








253591493 


1,579,582 0 © 


748,488 6 7 





10 7 





tions. | amount is charged to a and Loss, and applied in reduction of the following 
LE | Accounts (see Balance-Sheet 
De veces Ouligsaens ia es ee ~ ss | Shafts and other Permanent Works .. ee o. £59,539 5 3 
0. Bultfontein Obligations as on 513 ani asa Maciinerp Acteunt m - = ” es 
eae) 
Balance, carried down oe oe ee oe ti, « 718341449 t. 10 P serraterspcorae 
431704,528 9 1 
. a — 7 
Dr. ' Cr. 
Pa se & L a” & | & s. dh 4 a & 
To Reserve Fund— 3y Balance brought down - a as ii os ee ac: a5 345449. 7 10 
Interest on Consols reinvested during year oe oe 31,423 4 0 Balance unappropriated, as per Balance-sheet, 


£683,047 17 11 
158,003 15 2 


——- —__ ——_ 


June 30, 1897 -. a ee ee 
Less Life Governors’ Remuneration paid ee o 
525,044 2 9 





2,359:493 19 7 









Kimberley, November 23, 1298. 


W. PICKERING, Secretary 
ROB. B. CARNEGY, Chief rr 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE: 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 


THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 


Transfers, 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 


Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap OrFIice: 
43 to 44 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital = 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Drrecrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison a, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited) ; Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; : Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited ; William 

ames Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National 
iscount Company, Limited. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BRANCHES 1n SoutTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Unmtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 





THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879. 


a Cap mals the Companies Acts, 1862 to 18 

tal—£1,575,000, in 84,000 Shares of 8 
15s. — Pati » £525,000. Reserve Fund, £325,000, 
Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Ca Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimbe: berley, King 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Eilcabed 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali, Transvaal: Barberton, 
expen Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, ‘= 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East : 
Beira, “ry Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors. —W. Fleming Blaine, Esgq., 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, aa; A. Rew we Esq., 
M.P. ; Owen R. Dunelt, Ss A. S Fraser, Esq.; 
Rochfort Maguire, +. ; John oun 7, 

General Manager (R Resident at he own), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the ware Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received "for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK, LIMITED. 
Head Office—88 Lombard Street, E.C. 


seeeeeee - Sota 00 
,437 10 0 


Inco: 
Subscri 





Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital 
Further Liability of Proprietors.. 


Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer, 

Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip. 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 





BEIRA RAILWAYS (CO., LTD. 


PAULING 


& CO., LIMITED, 


LESSEES. 


Quickest and Shortest Route, BEIRA to UMTALI and SALISBURY, in connection with 


MAIL COACH FROM UMTALI. 





Weekly Mail leaves Beira every Wednesday at 2 P.M. 


FARES TO UMTALI— 


EUROPEANS 


£6 


NATIVES 


30/- 


Ordinary Goods Tariff, £11 per Ton of 2,000 ibs., or 40 Cubic Feet at Railway Company’s option. 


A. L. LAWLEY, Chief Agent. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for Capetown. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO... .. «w « sve 


and Class 


£12 5 ll 


rst Class 


£18 8 ll 


3rd Class 
£5 13 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5, ost Te 17 DAYS, Capetown to Bulawayo by 


Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3} DAYS, 


The Coach and Transport Seretoss are being rapidly extended and improved betuven stations on the Company’s line and neighbouring 
towns and nacieacieed in Bochuansioné, Matcbeleland, and Mashonaland, 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE. COMPANY'S ‘OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, 





E.C. 
J. F JONES, Rarretary. 





Printed for Tot OvrLoox Pustisutnc Co., Limited, by SportiswoovE & Cn., 


New-street Square; and Published at 10g Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand and South Africa: Gorvon & GorTcH, London, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.A), and Cape Town, 


Saturday, December 24, 1398. 





